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1  HE  material  part  of  the  following  pages 
was  written  during  the  period  of  the  Nego- 
ciations  at  Lille,  and  under  impreflions  in- 
feparable  from  what  the  x^uthor  regarded 
as  at  leafl  a  great  public  danger  and  dif- 
honour.  He  had  not,  however,  courage 
to  take  upon  himfelf  fo  great  refponfibility 
as  attaches,  in  his  opinion,  upon  perfons 
who  interfere  with  the  adtual  meafures  of 
the  Executive  Government.  He  phoofes 
a  time  for  publifliing  thefe  Refledtions  when 
they  clafh  with  no  objeft  of  Adminiftra- 
tion  i  when  the  good  fenfe  and  delibera- 
tion of  the  public  may  judge  of  them 
without  heat,  anxiety  or  prejudice;  with  the 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


tranquillity  and  even  coldnefs  which  attend 
the  difcuffion  of  remote  and  contingent  in- 
terefts.  It  will  eafily  be  feen,  that  he  neither 
courts  popularity  nor  favour;  and  that' he 
fpeaks  the  language  of  no  party. — The  greatefl 
danger  of  Europe,  he  confiders  to  arife  from 
the  people's  ignorance  of  their  true  lituation, 
and  from  mean  and  temporizing  politics  in 
the  Governments,  He  referves  for  a  future, 
but  not  very  diftant  opportunity,  to  offer  a 
few  Confiderations  upon  the  dprneflic  fuuation 
of  the  Empire  and  its  Dependencies,  and 
the  neceflity  of  explicitnefs,  economy,  and 
example,   in  the  Government,    in  order  to 

'  enable  the  people  to  tsear  their  fhare  of  pri- 
vations and  hardships  during  the  conteft,  and. 

'  to  triumph  over  every  difficulty  and  danger. 
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A  S  foon  as  France  had  received  that  con- 
flitution  which  ended  on  the  14th  of 
Frudlidor*,  the  king's  fervants  brought 
down  a  mefTage  -f*  to  both  houfes  of  parlia* 
menf»  expreifive  of  his  majefty's  readinefs  to 
treat  for  a  general  peace,  and  containing  a 
virtual  acknowledgment  of  the  republic. 
Though  no  eagle  flew,  nor  thunder  rolled,  nor 
favourable  murmur  iiTued  from  the  aifles  of  the 
Luxembourg,  they  feemed  confident  that  their 
offering  was  accepted;  infpired  and  fanguinc 
of  fuccefs.  The  filencc  of  the  oracle  and  the 
fufpicions  of  its  priefts,  that  they  had  ap« 
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j^oaclied  tin-  Alt.u-  with  infincerity,  did 
not  dilconccrrt  nor  lead  them  to  delpond. 
They  held,  they  tliought,  in  their  hand  a 
branch  that  would  ojicn  every  portal,  and 
foothe  every  monfter,  between  them  and 
their  elyfium.  They  cannot  fay  **  Phcebi 
cortina  fcfcUit '"  they  do  not  yet  feem  con- 
vinced that  they  have  been  deceived :  and 
though  the  ftate  of  Europe  has,  lince  that 
time,  without  intermiffion,  fufFered  new  and 
progrefTive  changes,  more  and  more  unpro- 
pitious  to  peace,  and  utterly  inconfiftent  and 
irrcconcilcable  with  the  fafety  or  permanence 
of  peace,  they  have  not  defifted  from  their 
attempts  to  obtain  it,  in  fpite  of  the  avowed  in- 
difpofition  and  infolence  of  the  enemy,  which 
have  defeated  them  at  Bafle,  at  Paris,and  at  Lille. ' 

"The  mofl  glorious  advantages  of  his  ma- 
j^fty's  arms  have  produced  the  fame  effedt,  as 
theaverfion  and  the  infolence  of  his  enemies. 
My  Lord  Malmefbury  expelled,  or  my  Lord 

...    .   ,  _  Duncan 
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Duncan  triumphant/couM  not  alter  a  thtle  in 
the  projedt  for  peace*:  Co  wife,  fo  perfe<5t,  fo 
fecure,  and,  above  all,  fo  certain  of  fucc6fs  do 
thofe  inftructions  appear,  which  can  ncithei"* 
fwell  by  vidtory  nor  coiitradt  from  failure y 
which  are  equally  juft  and  adequate  undeir 
every  alternative;  adapted  to  the  moft  con- 
trary events,  aiid  becoming  in  the  nioflf 
oppofite  circumftanccs.    ^''  -^i"  '^^'^  "^'a  j-  a^^ 

Whatever,  therefore,  were  the  caufes  or 
the  war,  it  can  now  alone  be  expedient  to 
enquire  into  the  caufes  of  it^  contintiance  :  it 
is  no  longer  riecefTary  to  entrench  ourfelves 
behind  the  Scheldt,  and  the  Treaty  of  Mun- 
fter,  or  to  trace  its  fources  beyond  the  dcfart  of 
the  revolution.  However  blameable  it  may 
have  been  in  fome  men  to  have  defended  our 
allies,  and  the  treaties  which  bound  us;  and 
in  others,  to  have  maintained  our  coniVitution; 
however  wicked  it  may  have  been  in  fonje  of 

,  - ^  V    <   #  Declaration  of  Odlober,  1797. 
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u«  to  have  combated  for  the  fy (Icm  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  independance  of  its  feveral 
ilates,  and  in  others  to  have  taken  arms  for 
our  rehgion,  property,  and  civil  ftate :  in 
fhort,  whatever  be  the  nature  and  degree  of 
our  refpe<5live  crimes  and  delinquencies,  w^ho, 
from  whatever  motive,  and  with  whatever  ap- 
prehenfions,  have  dared  to  reiift  the  aggredloa 
or  aggrandifement  of  France,  it  is  now  become 
ufelefsor  fuperfluous  to  accufe  us;unlefs  wt  are 
ftill  guilty  of  protracting  the  war,  and  have 
been  prevented  by  our  pride,  or  our  ambirion, 
from  offering  fuch  terms  of  peace  as  France 
might  and  ougJift  to  have  accepted.     ;^    pi^rH 


-Ari 


i.^A<:|  5u.i 


When  nations  have  made  their  appeal  to 
arms,  it  is  by  the  fuccefs  of  them  that  their 
claims  muft  be  decided,  inflead  of  the  origi- 
nal juftice  of  their  quarrel :  if  Juftice  weighs 
any  thing  in  the  fcale,  fhe  mufl;  bring  her 
fword  with  her  -,  (lie  would  once  have  been 
•^.  ■;   ;  .•   Ill ...    ..;  ■,-       .   •  •:.'..    ^a.      couotcd 
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counted  at  a  negotiation  for  the  perreverance 
of  the  injured,  and  the  favour  of  mankind.  ' 
■;:  J,-.  ."  I-'.-.-..  -  ■'•!  '/J  ..'».  j<i  siPS  ,?-.'i>;;;;. 
The  relative  ftate,  therefore,  of  the  belli- 
gerent powers,  and  not  the  caufe  of  the  war, 
cr  pretence  of  injury,  gives  the  meafure  and 
equity  of  the  peace.  Indemnities  are  not  for 
Uie  jufl  but  the  powerful.  There  is  a  right 
in  wrong  itfelf.  The  plunder  acquired  by 
crime  is  to  be  divided  with  juilice ;  flates 
and  banditti  acknowledge  this  law. 

,  .:i  ..^.j  1.       .;. .  .A,.\i}   if    i  .<>      .mi.' 

l£  we  have  not  offered  to  France  her  due 
ihare  of  the  common  prey,  which  is 
the  plain  Englifh  of  what  diplomatic  cant 
and  Biinifterial  prudery  have  chriftened  by 
the  affedted  name  of  mutual  compenfation ; 
if  tlie  project  of  Lord  Malmefbury  does  not 
leave  to  France  her  fair  divifion  of  the  fpoil — 
/hen  we  are  the  protradors  of  the  war.  If  we 
ought  to  have  abandoned  the  whole  to  France 
\vithout  any  moiety  or  equivalent  for  our- 

fclves, 
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felves,  then  we  are  certainly  guilty  of  its 
continuance.  But  if  the  Harbour  of  Trin- 
comalc  with  the  Ifland  of  Trinidada,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  not  more 
than  ah  equivalent  for  Flanders,  Brabant, 
I^iege,  Cologne,  Holland,  Savoy,  Lombardy, 
and  the  v/hole  catalogue  of  the  French 
robJDeries;  then,  confidering  that  the  arms 
of  France  have  not  been  more  vi<^orious  than 
our  own,  and  that  our  fuccefles  upon  the 
high-feas  are  equal  to  her's  upon  the  high- 
ways, we  have  adted  like  thieves  of  honour, 
and  are  entitled  to  defend  our  equitable  (hare 
of  the  booty.  '    ;    '  ^  '^'r^* 

•  • .  ,    .  -  -  .<  ,4      ■»  •    * 

"  •^hen  peace  was  iirft  offered  to  the  repub- 
li<  and  fo  late  as  my  Lord  Malmeibury's  firft 
t  puliion  from  France,  we  propofed  to  ourfelves 
lome  honefler  and  nobler  objeds:  we  were 
willing  to  diveft  ourfelves  of  our  conquefts,  in 
order  to  reinftate  our  unfortunate  allies  in  the 
countries  of  which  they  had  been  difpofleflcd 
■  >  by 


(  7  ) 
by  the  fortune  of  war,  and  to  reftore  the  balance 
of  Europe.  Upon  an  occafion  fo  generous, 
and  with  intentions  fo  truly  juft  and  magna- 
nimous, it  would  have  been  mean  to  have 
haggled  or  bargained  :  the  more  and  the  lefs 
were  queftions  of  trifling  importance.  We 
were  indemnified  by  honour  for  all  our  cef- 
fions  of  intereft.  To  be  the  acknowledged 
deliverers  of  Europe,  had  even  a  political  ad- 
vantage in  reputation,  and  pollibly  in  grati- 
tude, which  might  eafily  counter- balance^ 
fome  degree  of  inferiority  in  our  relative  po- 
fition.  But  now  that  we,  together  with  all 
Europe,  have  abandoned  that  fyftem,  which," 
in  our  turn,  has  defended  all  of  us  ;  now, 
that  difengaged  by  the  treaty  of  Udina,  we 
think  of  our  individual  ftate  alone,  and '  e 
becom*e  infulated  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  J 
well  as  in  the  mnp,  it  is  doubtlefs  our  pan 
to  keep  our  full  dr^te  of  the  common  plun- 
der, and  aflert  our  right  in  ivroKg:  more  par- 
ticularly, as  our  armed  confederates  demand 
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not  only  the  whole  of  the  purfc  but  the 
piilol. 


) 


If  we  examine  the  projeSt  which  has  been 
rejcfted  at  Lille,  we  fhall  find  that  there  ex- 
ifts  no  longer  in  any  cabinet  of  Europe  a  bafis 
or  defign  of  peace,  that  Js  not  founded  in  the 
complete  abandonirsnt  of  its  ancient  fyftem, 
or  that  is  any  thing  elfe  than  a  new  plan  for 
its  diviiion  and  fpoliation.  Even  England, 
^e  generous  and  impartial  arbitrefs  of  its 
fate>  and  the  protedtrefs  of  its  liberties  fo 
often,  appears  there  in  the  character  of  one  of 
its  plunderers :  meek  indeed,  and  moderate, 
and  felf-denying,  and  declining  ftill  the  invi- 
dioufnefs  and  the  full  reward  of  a  crime  of 
which  fhe  more  than  divides  the  meannefs 
and  the  guilt. 


II 


How  we  have  declined  from  our  original 
purity  and  difmtereftednefs,  and  by  what 
means  we  have  fallen  fo  imperceptibly  through 

the 
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the  mighty  fpace  which  feparates  England 
at  Paris,  and  England  at  Lille  !  How  w^ 
have  changed  to  fuch  wide  extremes  without 
a  demife  of  the  crown,  or  a  change  of  minifters, 
or  a  dilTolution  of  parliament,  or  the  Icaft 
(hock  or  violence  of  public  opinion;  and  how 
we  have  glided  fo  fmoothly  from  our  Jine- 
qua-non  of  the  Netherlands,  to  our  qua-cum^ 
omnia  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I  will  not 
for  the  prefcnt  enquire.  I  fhail  endeavour  to 
difcufs  the  peace,  as  it  was  offered  at  Lille,  upon 
the  footing  of  political  wifdom  only,  (ince-mo- 
rality, fi nee  honou r,fince  engagements  the  mofl 
facred  and  folemn  that  ever  nations  entered  into, 
are  publicly  betrayed  and  infulted  by  the  bafis 
upon  which  it  was  projected ;  and  I  (hall  be 
'able  to  (hew,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myfelf,  that, 
having  abandoned  the  fyftem  and  public  law 
of  Europe,  we  are  as  much  compelled,  as  po- 
litical robbers,  by  the  wifdom  of  injufticc, 
^'and  the  neceflity  of  wrong,  to  keep  our  full 
(bare  of  the  conquefts,  as  wc  were  prompted 
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as  a  great  and  generous  nation  by  a  true  and 
honourable  policy  to  efftO:  a  mutual  rcftitu- 
tion,  and  rcflore  the  flate  of  things  to  the 
period  before  the  war. . 

Juflice,  law,  cuftom,  opinion  itfelf,  pro- 
tect right.  Wrong  has  no  defence  but 
power.  To  ufurp  a  little  is  weak  as  well  as 
wicked.  To  feize  that  which  may  defend 
the  robber  is  the  wifdom  of  iniquity.  When 
thefyftem  of  this  vafl  republicof  Europe,  when 
the  relations  of  thefe  federal  empires  are  over- 
whelmed and  forgotten,as  they  will  be  in  a  peace 
of  plunder;  when  the  common  diflocation  is 
followed  every  where,  as  it  muft  be,  by  partial 
convulfions,  and  internal  changes,  who  does 
not  fee  that  there  will  be  no  right  in  any 
thing  but  occupancy,  no  tenure  but  the 
fword  ?  Is  it  poflible  for  any  one  to  be 
fo  fond  and  childifli  as  to  expedt  that  juflice, 
equity,  or  prefcription,  will  remain  even  in 
the  language  of  ambafladors,  and  that  words 
v/ill  furvive  the  ideas  they  reprefented  ?     The 

whole 
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whole  public  code  of  Europe  is  cut  oiF 
with  a  blow  of  the  fword,  and  all  its  leaves 
are  difperfed  by  this  perfidious  peace,  by  this 
true  and  efFedual  treaty  of  partition. 
Crime  is  every  where  fuccefsful  and  ac- 
knowledged, ufurpation  incenfed  and  re- 
vered, innovation  ratified,  revolt  fandtioned, 
robbery  confirmed;  and  do  men  think  that 
virtue,  right,  cuftom,  allegiance,  property, 
will  remain  even  in  Didionaries  ?  or  that 
they  will  be  title-deeds,  which  will  ceafe  even 
to  be  names  ?  We  ourfelvcs,  (not  certainly 
ourfelves)  accomplices  and  parties  in  the 
guilt,  and  with  no  palliation  but  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  our  portion,  do  we  think  our  folly  any 
thing  but  an  aggravation  of  our  crime  ?  and 
that  it  is  either  honefty  or  wifdom  fo  to  di- 
vide iniquity  as  to  fhare  the  bafcnefs  without 
the  reward,  and  the  (hame  without  the  fecu- 
rity  ?  We  have  not  even  Ambition's  plea ; 
but  are  (laves  and  fools  in  an  ufelefs  and  a 
dangerous  villaia;-,       -•'-  ^^    -— " 
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^iod  ft  violandurti  eji  jus  regnandl gratia      '^{-.t',   / 
yiolanUum  cjl  ai.ls  rebui  pleiatem  colas,      ,         , 

If  we  are  to  make  a  peace  of  plunder,  let 
us  not  talk  of  moderation  and  faife  modcrty  j 
we  will  be  virtuous  in  other  things;  but 
abandoning  virtue  in  the  baiis  and  the 
principle,  fhe  will  but  ruin  and  betray  us 
in  the  detail  and  the  conditions.  We  have 
nothing  but  power  to  look  to,  becaule 
nothing  but  power  can  be  the  fandion  of 
fuch  a  peace.  Who  will  make  himfelf  re- 
fponfible  for  its  duration  ?  Who  of  either* 
party  will  hefitate  or  fcruple  to  violate  it  for 
one  moment,  after  it  fhall  appear  probable 
to  do  fo  with  advantage  ?  Thofe  who  think 
that  they  can  wreft  back  again  from  France  the 
fruits  of  fo  many  crimes  and  fo  much  injuftice  ? 
or  France  herfelf,  unjuft  and  criminal,  when 
ihe  tbiaks  fhe  can  add  to  her  ufurpation,  and 
lay  htr  yoke  upon  other  necks  ?  Who  will 
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engage  that  peace  {hali  lad  for  a  year?  for 
a  month,  for  an  hour  longer  than  the  voyage 
from  Cadiz,  and  the  Texel  to  Breft  har- 
bour ?  Does  any  one  think  fuch  a  peace 
ou'^ht  to  lafl  ?  and  can  that  laft  whicl.  every 
one  knows  ought  to  be  broken  ?  If  peace 
comes  to  be  not  reftoration  of  right,  but 
ratification  of  violence,  what  does  it  bring 
but  more  Icifure  to  complain,  and  brood  over 
injuries  no  longer  doubtful,  no  longer  to  be 
remedied  ?  In  this  ftate  of  things  it  is  that 
the  minds  of  men  dwell  upon  their  wrongs, 
and  grow  rancorous  and  gloomy  j  and  in  this 
ilate  and  difpoiition  of  men's  minds  it  is  that 
thofe  obltinate  and  interminable  contefts  are 
prepared,  of  which  there  is  no  end  but  with 
the  nations  that  wage  them;  and  no  caufe  but 
the  unjuft  and  premature  pacifications,  with 
which  weak  or  cowardly  governments  ♦have 
endeavoured  to  coinpofeand  compromifc  their 


firft  contefts  and  dangers. 
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As  this  peace  therefore  cannot,  in  the  con- 
templation of  any  man,  endure  longer  than  the 
renovation  of  the  iirrt  of  the  enraged  and  re- 
vengeful powers  that  conclude  it  upon  unjuft 
and  temporizing  foundations  j  as  it  will  have 
no  fanition  from  honour,  equity,  or  common 
intereft,  after  the  firft  of  the  high  ct  trading 
parties  ihall  have  refpired  from  the  vveaknefs 
occafioned  by  the  war;  as  all  alliances  and 
treaties  (as  I  (hall  prefently  fliew)  are  hence- 
forth to  be  regarded  as  vain  and  uncertain,  it 
is,  I  imagine,  to  our  relative  ftrength,  and 
to  the  equality  of  our  offensive  means,  that 
we  muft  look  exclufiv<-'  not  only  for  its 
permanence,  but  (c  i  obfervance  at  all  f 
If  France  had  fle  ,w,  does  any  one  think 
flie  would  ma'  .ce  at  all  ?  Does  any  one 

thinkthen,  ♦'  ::.  will  obferve  the  peace  after 
fhe  (hall '  .  tained  fleets  ?  And  does  any 
one  th  •/•  T  can  raifc  the  blockade  of  hr 
port?  jf  Spain  and  Holland,  without 

giv'  .  fleets  ?  Can  we  make  peace  with- 
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out  giving  her  feamen,  who  arc  now  our 
prifoners*?  Can  we  reftore  her  colonies  with- 
out giving  her  the  nurfcries  and  fchools  of 
fcatncn  ?  And  can  a  peace  laft  which  fur- 
nifhes  her,  in  an  inftant,  with  every  thing 
wanting  to  her,  and  inducing  her  to  break  it? 
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'It  is  worth  while  to  confider  what  the 
external  pofition  of  France  would  have  been 
had  the  citizens  Le  Tourneur  or  Treilhard 
been  inftrufted  to  catch  at  the  offers  of  Lord 
Malmeibury ;  and  to  examine  what  would 
have  been  the  extent,  population  and  refources 
of  her  empire,  while  the  (hare  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  plunder  was  reftrided  to  the  acquifition 
of  the  Cape  and  of  Trincomale ;  and  in 
making  this  comparifoh  of  booty,  it  would 
be  important  to  contemplate  not  only  the 
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♦  There  are  24,000  French  Teamen  now  in  the  Enghfli 
prifons  of  war,  hefnhs  whatever  number  we  may  pof- 
fcfs  in  the  Weft-Indies  and  other  quarters. 
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,eU«vc  power  acquired  refpeftWely    by  the 
treaty  of   partition,    but   the  i 

•  •        internilW    in   each    country,    as 
rcmainirg   internally 
p.e.o.flyaffeaedby.heeve„.     n^*^^^ 

wanner  of  carrying  on  the  war 

ywr«J  y«  ^  France  has 

fitted,  the  whole  pubhc  debt  of  F 

been  paffed  under  the  fponge  of  thrvolu 
,ion  while  we  have  added  at  kaft  a  th.rd  part 

:       e  total  to  our  own  enor.ou,  .ort^^ge 
The  difcontents  of  this  country  would  be 
foftered  and  enflamed  by  the  intercourfe    f 
;leandtheprefenceofaFrcnchm.mfte. 

Z..  the  little  difpofition   there   ex.fts 
France  to  refift  or  complain  of  any  .njury  or 

^A  Kp  illaved,  or  diverted  by 
oppreffion,  would  be  allayed 

the  return  of  commerce  and  the  '^"^y^y 

fea      Britift  capitals  would  flow  mto  Franc  , 

and  French  principles  and  confpirators  would 

overwhelm  England.      The  cred.s  Funce 
would  eafily  obtain  in  thi.i;-.eculat.ve  county 

would  give  her  friends  and  affocates  .n^U 
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her  enterprizes,ahd  the  ball  of  revolutions  would 
gather  by  every  mercantile  connedion  that  fhc 
made,  and  every  million  fhe  became  indebted 
to  our  merchants.  This  would  have  been  the 
cafe  if  the  peace  had  been  projeded  upon  the 
jiatus  quo:  butbefides  thcfe  ad  van  tages,of  which 
we  could  not  well,  under  any  circumftances,  I 
fear,  be  able  to  deprive  the  enemy,  Ihe  was 
to  derive  others  of  no  trifling  concern,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  polTiblc  bad  management, 
and  all  the  poflible  commotions  upon  which 
we  might  rely  to  counterac^t  or  diminifli 
them.  The  peace  of  which  Lord  Malmf- 
bury  was  inftrncSed  to  prefent  the  projedt, 
would  have  ratified  the  French  empire  in 
the  Netherlands,  her  paramount  authority 
over  the  vaff'l  governtiients  of  Holland,  Spain 
and  Sardinia,  and  her  tutelary  fovereignty  in  the 
new  Italian  republics,  together  with  what- 
ever part  of  the  Venetian  or  Imperial  terri- 
tories within  the  Rhine,  was  not  to  be  given 
to   the  Emperor,    either  by   the   treaty   of 
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Leoben,  or  as  an  equivalent  for  its  violation. 
For  this  is  an  axiom  of  our  new  public  law, 
and  a  principle  of  the  French  code  of  nations, 
that  every  treaty  may  be  broken,  and  every 
oath  be  cancelled,  fo  it  be  done  with 
an  i'^demnity,  or  a  compenfation.  What 
other  changes  were  to  be  effeded  in  Europe 
in  favour  of  France,  are  perhaps  as  yet  too 
myfterious  and  uncertain  to  be  ftated  amongll 
thefe  acknowledged  and  public  ufurpations ; 
(Rome  and  Swiirerhnd  had  not  yet  been  con- 
quered) it  is  not  material  to  fwell  the  catalogue 
with  Avignon,  Porentru,  and  the  German  rents 
in  Alfatia,  the  briars  and  brambles  in  a  forefl  of 
iniquity.  It  I>  enough  to  trace  her  from  fea 
to  fea,  and  from  mountain  to  mountain,  from 
wh(  nee  flie  flrides  like  another  Neptune, 
Shaking  the  foundations  of  the  earth. 

Of  all  the  barriers  of  Europe,  of  all  the 
boundaries,  natural,  or  created  by  the  art  and 
policy  of  nations,  the  Britiih  Channel  alone 

remains. 
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remains,  yet  confiderably  impaired,  and  me- 
naced and  outflanked  by  an  hoflile  line,  from 
Uihant  to  the  Ems.  The  Alps  and  the  Py- 
renees are  leveUed ;  Savoy  and  the  Nether- 
lands, that  once,  with  a  ridge  of  fortrefils, 
prefented  an  impenetrable  chuin,  and  fixed 
the  political  geography  cf  the  world,  are  in 
the  hands  of  France  :  her  parrifons  are  ad- 
mitted  in  the  Adriatic  crulph,  and  the  iflands 
of  the  Grecian  Archipelago:  the  fceptres  of 
Turin  and  Madrid  arc  Iwayed  by  her  nod, 
and  e\ift  by  her  connivajice  ;  Brabant  and 
Auftrian  Flanders  arc  annexed  ;  the  United 
Provinces,  held  in  awe  by  their  own  ram- 
parts, now  manned  by  France,  arc  governed 
by  F"ench  legates  and  proconfuls  ;  the  com- 
mercial republics  of  Italy  plundered  and  re- 
volutionized ;  all  abandoned  by  the  peace  to 
the  French  regimen  and  forced  to  fwell  the 
catalogue  of  the  French  power  and  refources, 
give  a  folidity  and  extent  to  the  military  re- 
public, which  no  wife  man,  and  ng  free  ftate, 
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can  look  upon  without  terror  and  appre- 
henlion*. 
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It  would  be  eafy  to  add  to  this  chart  of  ag- 
erandizement,  if  it  were  not  better  to  leave 
fomething  to  individual  chought  and  ^flexion. 
Tracing  the  degrees  upon  the  furface  of  the 
globe,  the  mind  cannot  fliil  to  people  fo  much 
fpace,  and  to  figure  to  itfelf  ths  inhabitants, 
the  ftips,  the  ports,  and  the  wealth  acquired 
by   the   Republic.      The  peculiar   circum- 
flances  of  a  peace  of  plunder,  difpenfe  me 
from  eftimating  the   arts   or  induftry,    the 
agriculture  or  commerce,  of  fo  many  millions 
of  new  fubjedls.    Confervation  is  not  the  ob- 
jed  of  the  conqueror  -,  it  is  not  to  round  or 
confulidate  his  new  dominions  that  will  em- 
ploy his  care,  but  to  wield  the  a;ms  they 

*  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  the  ufiirpations  of  France 
fubfequent  to  the  Project  Oi'  Lille  are  piirpoftly 
omitted. 
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bring  him,  but  to  advance  his  outpofts  upon 
a  new  line,  and  a  broader  circumference. 


There  are  perfons,  I  know,  who  will  infer 
from  hence,   that  the  acquifitions  of  France 
are  not  fo  dangerous  as  if  fhe  made  them  in 
the  fpirit  of  confcrvation.     I  confefs,  I  think 
very  differently  ;  for  with  that  fpirit,  France 
would,  of  neceflity,  be  pacific  j  but  with  the 
oppofite  fpirit,  fhe  is,  by  the  fame  neceflity, 
military  and  aggreffive.     From  this  dodrine, 
ho^  ever,  that  the  facrifices  conceded  to  the  re- 
public will  not  weigh  as  heavy  in  the  political 
balance,  as  if  they  were  made  to  a  juft  and  tute- 
lary government,  very  important  confequences 
arc  drawn,  in  the  minds  of  fome  perfons,  with 
juft  as  much  prudence  and  fccurity,  no  doubt, 
as  all  the  errors  and  inequalities  in  the  fcales  of 
peace,  are  corred:eci,in  thofc  of  others,  by  their 
belief  and  expe(5l:ation  of  nufgovernment  in 
the  ufurper,  and  of  ccnfufionf.  and  civil  wars 
in  his  own  bofom.    To  me  thefe  ideas  occur, 
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but  with  very  different  fcnfations,  and  leave, 
I  own,  the  moll:  oppofite  impreffions  upon 
my  judgment :  for  if  France  becomes  pacific 
and  confcrvatory,  thefe  provinces,  which  by 
the  peace  are  to  become  part  of  her,  will 
more  than  double  her  power  and  refources, 
always  too  great  for  the  equihbrium 
of  Europe.  They  atxiount  at  leaft  to 
one-half  of  her  empire  prior  to  the  war, 
confidered  abfolutelv  and  without  relation  to 
other  dates.  But,  in  the  relative  fcale,  the 
addition  of  one-half  refolves  the  Grecian 
problem,  and  more  than  doubles  the  whole; 
being  all  difpofable  and  offenfive,  all  military 
means  and  refource.  If  France,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  peace,  Ihould  remain  flill  bent  upon 
wafte  and  revolutions,  then  the  annexed  coun- 
tries are  to  be  eflimated  as  recruits  and  plunder, 
as  magazines  and  arms,  as  fuel  and  mate- 
rials of  anarchy  and  war;  fo  tbat  if  the  revolu- 
tion were  to  ceafe  at  the  peace,  the  French  em- 
pire over  Europe  would  be  ereded  upon  the 

prof- 
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profperlty  of  the  conquered  countries ;  and  if 
it  were  to  continue  after  the  peace,  the  French 
principles  would  be  advanced,  and  propagated, 
and  eftabliflied  by  the  foldiers,  and  the  plunder 
they  would  fupply. — Under  a  good  adminiftra- 
tion,  they  fuppofe  the  paramount  dominion  o^ 
the  French  fceptre — undcrabadone,thepovver 
of  revolution,  and  the  progrefs  of  barbarifm. — 
With  a  provident  ambition  they  found  a  new 
Rome — with  a  furicjs  and  deflrudlive  ambi- 
tion they  enthrone  new  Goths,  and  lluns 
and  Lombards,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  For  my  part,  I  fear,  there  is 
not  a  Frenchman  who  would  not  rather  be 
Alaric  than  Csfar,  Attila  than  Scipio ;  and  I 
regard  all  the  conquers  of  France,  and  all  the 
truces  which  may  ratify  them,  as  fo  many  epo- 
chas  and  ftages  in  the  career  of  a  new  Vandalifm 
and  darknefs  which  are  preparing  to  involve  all 
human  fociety.  Plunder  and  recruits,  however, 
ftie  will  at  leaft  draw  from  the  unfortunate 
countries  ia  her  power,  which  even  at  this  time 
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/he  divides  into  flaves  and  foldiers.  Mifery  and 
oppreflion  are  the  nurf<^nes  of  her  armies,  re- 
cruited by  wickednefs  and  calamity.  Phinder 
and  recruits  are  demanded  by  her,  by  a  law  of 
moral  neceflity  and  political  gravitation.  The 
wealth  and  growth  of  Italy  and  Flanders  are 
abforbed  by  the  emptinefs  of  France.  She 
fills  the  chafm  of  her  population  with  the 
rubbifh  of  the  world.  All  that  hangs  loofe 
and  floats  upon  fociety,  throughout  Europe, 
obeys  her  influence,  and  flows  towards  her. 

.,,■..  .,     .    .     ,..    ,      ..  ..      ..■..>'■<     .    ,J.      -•    ■>!•   .'>•   ■    f 

Soldier's,  and  with  them  plunder,  and  the 
power  of  wickednefs  and  barbarifm,  Ihe 
will  draw  from  this  immenfe  aggran- 
dizement, in  which  it  feems  all  Europe  is 
prepared  to  acquiefce.  But  it  appears  to  me, 
that  fhe  has  gained  already,  and  will  have  con- 
firmed  to  her, and  ratified  by  the  peace,  a  power 
of  mifchief,  which  fhe  will  eftcein  at  a  higher 
rate  than  the  transfufion  of  foreign  blood  and 
gold   into    her  exhaufted  circulation  :    that 
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flie  has  gained,  and  will  fix  and  ftanip  for 
her  own,  advantages  that  (he  will  value  more 
than  letting  her  gigantic  feet  over  fo  many 
promontories  and  rivers,  and  overleaping 
every  frontier  with  which  the  arms  and  pru- 
dence of  a  whole  century  have  confined  her. 
By  the  ccflion  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Euro- 
pean ^nion  is  diflblVed,  the  bridge  of  Eng- 
land into  the  Continent  is  broken  down :  by 
the  peace  of  plunder  and  partition,  the  public 
law,  the  faith  of  nations,  the  relations  of 
antient  amity,  and  the  fandtion  and  bond  of 
new  leagues,  are  ridiculed  and  vilified. 
Whoever  looks  at  the  end  of  the  ivar^  will 
believe  we  have  mdde  it  confederated  with 
France  againft  our  common  allies,  or  at 
leaji  rcfufe  to  believe,  that  either  party 
had  a  virtuous  or  an  honourable  caufe^  'when 
both  have  concurred  in  fo  lafe  attdfo  guilty  an 
ijfue.  France  will  prize  the  benefit  of  the 
common  difionour-y  (he  will  know  how  to  efli- 
mate  t 
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her  exclu/ive  gain ;  and  to  have  banified  faith 
and  fiame  from  the  tranfaSiions  of  nations, 
Jhe  will  value  as  a  pledge  not  only  of  her  im- 
punity, but  her  greatfiefs.  Upon  the  crimes 
and  follies  of  her  enemies,  during  the  war, 
ihe  has  reared  that  enormous  and  mifhapen 
mafs  which  is  yet  called  her  republic.  By  the 
common  crime  of  the  peace,  Ihe  will  deftroy 
all  principle,  all  opinion ;  and  triumph  over 
the  relu(fi:ant  hypocrify  of  ftates,  and  the  lajl 
fcruples  of  public  morality. 


r'.'-  ■  > 


-  The  advantage,  however,  of  France  in  this 
peace  of  plunder,  is  not  confined  to  the  tri- 
umph of  immorality ;  fhe  derives  a  fpecific 
intereft  from  her  fliare  of  the  plunder,  which 
cannot  be  compcnfatcd,  even  by  adequate 
values  in  the  booty  allotted  to  us;  for  be- 
iides  that  by  the  nature  of  the  peace,  no 
future  treaty  can  be  confidered  as  binding 
and  eftc(ftual,  againft  which,  any  intereft 
can  at  any  time  be  allcdged,  or  any  con- 
,  venience 
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vcnicnce  pretended — (he  knows  that  by  the 
ceflion  of  the  Netherlands,  the  real  bond  and 
intcrefl,  the  caftis  jcederis  of  every  treaty  that 
ever  was,  or  can  be  made,  between  this  country 
and  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  is  efFedlually  cut  off. 
If  ever  England  could  hope  to  arm  the  emperor 
in  another  war  againft  her,  and  to  employ  by 
that  means,  a  part  of  her  forces  in  her  pwn 
defence  upon  her  own  frontier,  it  could  only 
be  from  the  vivacious  claims  of  that  monarch 
upon  the  Netherlands,  which  might  ftill 
perhaps  linger  in  the  chancery  of  Vienna,  and 
furvive  a  forced  furrend^^r,  or  an  interefted 
exchange  and  equivalen'^.  The  fubfidies 
of  England  might  tempt  him  to  a  war 
otherwife  advantageous,  but  as  a  mere  merce- 
nary that  power  could  never  employ  him;  fo 
that  England  having  accepted  of  plunder, 
and  the  emperor  being  indemnified,  (whether 
in  Italy  alone,  or  in  Bavaria  befides,  is  imma- 
terial, excepting  as  to  the  degree  and  fuddcn- 
neffe  and  expanfion  of  political  immorality)thcrc 
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eould  be  no  danger  of  any  future  union  ber 
tween  thofe  courts,  whofc  intereft  (he  had 
fatisfied,  and  whofe  honour  (he  had  fubdued. 
From  hence  (he  pofTefTed  the  means  of  chuiing 
her  enemy  in  another  war,  and  attacking  either 
fmgle-handed,  without  the  fear  of  an  alliance, 
which  had  no  longer  the  fupport,  cither  of 
good  faith,  or  of  a  common  intere(V.  That  the 
enemy  (he  will  choofe  is  England,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  becaufe  the  policy  of  England 
will  always  be  tofuccour  the  continental  enemy 
of  Franpe  ^  but  the  continental  policy  is  fp  per- 
plexed and  entangled  by  reciprocal  jealouiies, 
that  England  may  be  deeply  wounded  be- 
fore it  can  be  fettled  which  of  the  powers 
Qp  the  Continent  (hall  move  to  her  aififtance. 
The  general  policy  or  gratitude  of  Europe, 
I  confefs,  I  do  not  rate  very  high;  and 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  the  comnaon  intereft 
of  the  great  powers  on  the  Continent,  that 
we  (hould  remain  as  a  counterpoize  to  France, 
yet   the  moment   it   is  rendered  uncertain, 

whether 
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whether  it  is  more  the  intcreft  of  one  power 
than  another,  it  appears  to  me  of  no  confe- 
quence  an4  effed:.  But  adniltting  that  it 
ihould  remain  the  intereft,  gnd  policy  of  any 
one  power  vipon  the  Continent  in  particular, 
or  th^  general  policy  and  de(ign  to  move  to 
our  afTiftance,  iipon  which  fide  is  the  diverfion 
to  be  created  ?  The  emperor  no  longer  poffeffes 
any  frontier  towards  France ;  the  Cifalpinc 
republic,  and  the  republics  on  the  hither  fide 
of  the  Rhine,  are  ipterpofed  between  him  and 
Frances  tjie  Ipw  countries  arc  henceforward 
France;  the  King  of  Pruflia,  if  ever  he  were 
to  become  our  ally,  is  too  far  removed  in  the 
map,  and  cut  off  as  wc  are  both  from  Hol- 
land, can  co-operate  in  no  fingle  point.  The 
keys  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  are  in  the 
hands  of  France.  With  the  means  of  invading 
every  Hate  in  Europe,  Ihe  is  rendered  fecure 
and  inaccefTible  to  them  all.  France,  there- 
fore, will  clofe  the  prefent  war  with  the 
flattering  profped  of  being  able  to  attack  us 
I  finglc 
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fingle  handed  in  the  next  war ;  and  this  ad- 
vantage, even  before  the  rancour  and  fpirit  of 
revenge  which  fhe  now  breathes  againft  us, 
flie  would  have  prized  as  of  the  higheft  and 
moft  ineftimable  value.  It  is  well  known, 
that  for  the  Lft  fifty  years  at  leaft,  it  has  been 
a  maxim  of  political  faith  in  the  French  ca- 
binet, that  in  fuch  a  war  {he  could  not  fail 
to  crufh  and  extinguifli  us.  This  important 
pofiibility,  therefore,  fhe  would  have  pur- 
chafed  with  mighty  facrifices,  even  in  purer 
times,  and  with  no  hoflility  in  her  bofom,  but 
that  of  rivalfhip  and  ambition.  How  dear  and 
valuable  muft  it  now  appear  to  her,  when  flie 
openly  threatens  us  with  all  that  revenge  and 
luft,  and  avarice*  can  inflict,  of  wounds, 
diftionour  and  oppreflion  ?  Now,  when  added 
to  that  poflibility  fhe  multiplies  in  her  own 
hands,  the  power,  facility,  and  advantage  of  , 

•  The  Englifh  women  and  the  Englifli  guineas  hxs    f 
Jong  been  a  cr:  de  guerre.  '     .  "^ 
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attack :  now  that  poiTelTed  of  harbours  oppofitf 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  outmeafuring 
our  coafts,  fhe  may  pour  her  forces  from 
every  haven,  and  with  every  wind?  I  con- 
fefs,  for  one,  I  cannot  confider  all  this  with- 
out deep  and  ferious  apprehenfion,  and  I 
would  fain  (if  it  were  pofllble,  amidft  the 
languor  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  obfe- 
quioufnefs  of  the  King's  minifters  towards  it) 
feck  a  btuer  remedy  againft  the  danger,  than 
what  feems  to  be  cfteemed  fo  powerful,  and 
is,  doubtlefs,  fo  certain  a  refource  as  the  mif- 
government  or  civil  broils  of  France. 
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But  when  I  compute  in  my  own  mind  the 
reftoration  of  the  whole  of  the  French  colo- 
nies now  in  our  poireflion,  the  readmiilioii 
of  France  into  India,  where  our  government 
appears  to  me  more  profperous  than  fecure : 
and  the  accumulation  of  her  maritime  and 
colonial  preponderance  by  the  acquifition  of 
the  Spanifh  part  of  Hifpaniola,  and  her  power 
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bver  tht  naval  forces  of  Spain,  Holland  and 
Venice;  when  I  add  to  thefc  means  of  in- 
fult  and  offence,  the  eagernefs,  perhaps  the 
neceflity  for  war  on  her  fide,  which  would 
render  any  peace  a  flate  of  diflruft,  alarm >  and 
armament,  I  am  forced  to  bow  down  in  gra- 
titude for  the  rejedlion  of  our  offers,  and 
to  rejoice  in  the  continuation  of  war,  if  it  is 
not  terminable  with  lefs  danger,  Icfs  calamity, 
lefs  difgracc,  and  lefs  immorality,  than  we 
have  projedted.    •    :         ;         *  .         ,^ 
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Whatever  may  be  the  chances  of  a  civil 
war  arifmg  in  France,  to  extricate  us  out  of 
the  evils  we  feem  willing  to  plunge  into  at 
the  peace;  whatever  may  be  the  probability 
nr  the  jufl  and  near  expectation  of  fuch  a 
crifis,  under  the  prefent  oppreiHon  of  that 
tinhappy  and  infulted  nation,  it  is  impofliblc 
to  confider  the  phy Ileal  force  of  France  with- 
out terror  and  difmay.  I  have  ajp<;ady  ex- 
plained my  fontiments  upon  thcie  topics; 
'"   '  and. 
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and,  upon  the  prefent  ocaiion,  it  is  lefs  im- 
portant to  confirm  or  deftroy  that  dilhonour- 
able  hope  in  us,  than  to  be  convinced  that 
fuch  cxpedations  are  better  realbns  for  avoid- 
ing or  delaying  the  beft  peace,  than  for  court- 
ing or  precipitating  the  very  worft;  and 
therefore  that  they  furnifh  the  rcverfe  of  a 
defence  or  palliation  of  my  LordMalmcfbury's 

inftruftions.  '^*'^-^ '^i  ^''i"    •'     ^*f^Y.^f':btt    " 
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Befides  the  e»pt<ftation  of  the  civil  war, 
there  is  but  one  argument  amongft  all  thofe 
that  I  have  heard  afligned  for  agreeing  tc  this 
enormous  mafs  of  aggrandizement,  that  ap- 
pears to  me  to  reqiiire  any.  degree  of  refutation, 
and  that  only  becaofe  of  the  effedl  it  feems  to 
operate  upon  a  certain  clr^fs  and  order  of  uii- 
derftandin?s.  I  heaf  it  faid  with  much  con- 
fidence  before  thofe,  and  even  by  tbofe,  wha 
ought  rather  to  feel  Aaitie  than  confidence 
upon  fuch  an  occafion,  that  it  is  impaflible  to 
think  worfe  or  to  appfehend  more  fxcim  the 
*  -  F  prefent 
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prefcnt  proje6t  of  peace,  than  men  feared  and 
thought  of  the  peace  of  1783;  that  that 
peace  was  commonly  reputed  at  the  time, 
to  be  dif<;raceful  and  difaftrous,  inadequate  to 
our  remaining  refources,  and  to  the  relative 
flate  of  us  and  our  enemies;  that  by  that 
peace  we  abandoned  the  thirteen  colonies  of 
America,  and  ceded  illands  to  France  and 
Spain;  that  we  were  con^dered  commonly 
in  Europe  to  have  defcended  from  our  rank 
among  the  ftates  of  it,  and  were  calculated 
l)y  France  herfelf  to  be  no  longer  more  than 
a  power  of  the  third  order  *  ;  that  no  hope 
-ould  then  have  been  formed  in  our  favour, 
from  the  refentment  and  cenfure  of  the  Houfe 
tf  Commons,  and  their  declaration  that  the 
peace  was  inadequate  to  the  pretenfions  of 
our  relative  fituation,  becaufe  that  vote  was 
generally  afcribcd  to  party-pique  and  dif- 
appointment,  and  it  m^s  the  common  fen- 
timent  and   feeling,  that  our  condition  did 

♦  Mirabeau,  Rabaud  de  S*.  Etknne,  8ic.  &c.      ^^ 
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Dot  entitle  us  to  more  favourable  terms  than 
we  obtained ;  that  our  debt  had  encreafed  a 
third  part  of  the  total,  a  third  part  of  our  com- 
merce was  abandoned,  our  manufactures  were 
interrupted,  an  arm  of  our  power  and  em- 
pire was  cut  off,  and  a  principal  branch  of  our 
revenue  and  population  intercepted.  "  The 
**  fun  of  England  vv^as  declared  to  be  fet  for 
**  ever,"  and  an  univerfal  dark  and  fatal  def- 
pondency  feemed  to  hover  over  us.  Never- 
thelefs,  the  omens  and  menaces  of  thefe  times 
and  that  peace,  pafTcd  over  us,  and  with  the 
interval  of  two  years  at  the  utmofl,  we  re- 
covered our  rank,  our  credit,  our  commerce, 
and  our  political  importance. — It  is  eafy   to 

'  ''f 

perceive  he  tendency  and  final  fcope  of  all 
this  rcafonin? :  we  imagined  curfelves  more 
degraded  and  unfortunate  at  that  peace,  than 
v/e.  were  in  reality;  we  defpaired  beyond 
what  we  needed  to  have  done-  the  cha^tef 
of  riccidents  turned  out  in  our  favour;  and 
■fo  without  doubt  it  will  now  do'  1  *  '^' 
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Though  I  have  not  diminifhed  or  diffembled 
the  force  of  this  argument,  I  confefs  it  fails  of 
convincing  my  reafon.  To  have  efcaped  once, 
feems  to  me  but  an  infufficient  motive  for 
tempting  or  trufting  fortune  a  fecond  time.  ' 
The  convullions  of  our  enemy,  no  doubt,  con- 
curred with  our  own  efforts  and  enterprize,  to 
extricate  us  from  the  Situation  upon  which  wc 
had  fallen  in  17S3:  but  fhall  we  always 
truft,  and  truft  exclufively  to  that  odium  fit 
which  Tacitus  invoked  u[>on  the  enemies  of 
Rome,  without  reliance  upon  our  own  for- 
titude and  prudence  ?  and  arc  thefe  founda* 
tior"  fo  fecure  and  virtuous  as  to  enable  us 
to  throw  down  all  the  props  and  buttrcfles 
with  which  we  have  hitherto  endeavoured 
to  flrengthen  the  fabric  of  pc;icc,  and  up- 
hold the  pillars  of  our  gre.itncfs  ?  Surely  it  is 
Important  to  conlider  well,  and  I  muft  be  for- 
given if  I  prefs  it  with  obllinacy  upon  the 
reflexion  of  the  pubhc,  what  reafons  exifl  £^t 
this  time  for  expeding  the  unexpected  deliver- 
/.  .     ^  '  ance 


(  37  ) 
ance  we  c^fperienced  then  ?  whether  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  thefe  two  periods  are  Co  re- 
fembling  and  parallel  to  one  another  as  thofe 
perfons  would  infer  or  infinuate  j  and  whe- 
ther there  is  not  a  material  diftindion  be- 
tween our  cafe  at  that  peace,  when  we  ac> 
knowledged  our  danger  without  forefeeing 
the  remedy;  and  this,  where  the  confidence 
of  the  remedy  is  made  an  argument  to  fliut 
our  eyes  and  plunje  into  the  danger?  .^^  ,j^,.^ 
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F  !>  .^.  J  I  might  fafely  truft  this  opinion  to 
the  public  feeling,  but  it  will  be  at  leaft  par- 
donable if  I  err  from  too  much  caution,  and 
compare  fome  of  the  mofl:  p'-ominent  circum- 
ftances  of  the  two  epochs,  which  will  eafily 
deftroy  the  argument  from  analogy.  By  the 
p«ace  of  I783>  it  is  true  that  we  confented 
to  a  very  gmi  diminution  of  our  empire j 
but  the  advr  -v^es  poll tively  acquired  by  thje 
enemy  were  di.r  (niitive  indeed,  and  did  not 
certainly  amount  to  the  indemnity  of  the 
^u-^i  .,  fiftieth 
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fiftieth  part  of  tlie  expences  wiA  which 
the  war  had  left  him  opprefTed  and  exhaufted. 
By  the  debt  he  had  accumulated,  by  the  prin- 
ciples he  had  defended  and  received,  he  had 
brought  into  his  own  bofom  thofe  very  feeds 
of  revolt,  and  thofe  internal  dangers  and  coh- 
Fiifions  from  which  we  were  delivered  by  the 
peace.  Our  ftate  was  indeed  diminifhed,  hxA 
biir  honour  Was"  entire.  A  peace  which  dif. 
membercd  our  empir.  ''^-rmed  thee^nvy  alfo 
and  rancour  of  our'mai..ime  rivals,  which, 
ever  fince  the  peace  of  Paris,  had  brooded  in 
tvery  court,  slnd  made  the  whole  common- 
wealth of  Europe  pleafed  fpeftatbrs  of  the 
humiliation  that  we  luffercd.  The  iyfteiii 
of  Europe  and  the  public  law  remaiiied 
and  flourished,  and  we  had  a  jufl  expec- 
tation, both  of  the  duration  of  peace,  ah3 
of  alliances  and  affiftance,  if  it  v/ere  wantonly 
to  be  broken.  '  If  any  one  indulged  a  hopV 
from  the  diflradlions  of  our  neighbour,  1 
was  a  hope  of  many  years  of  peace  for  Eli- 
4  rope, 
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rope,  from  the  reform  and  amelioration  of 
his  own  government  and  empire.  It  was  f 
hope  of  general  tranquillity  from  individual 
improvement.  There  was  then  no  fpeculation* 
no  wi(h  of  evil  to  our  enemies,  no  bafe  il* 
liberal  defire  of  mifchief  more  falutary  than 
our  ov/n  virtue,  economy  or  wifdom.  A 
peace  of  plunder  and  common  wrong  had  not 
ihaken  the  fandtion  from  our  treaties ;  and 
we  could  look,  unblamed,  as  to  a  pledge  of 
their  duration,  to  that  fitnation  of  our  enen^y^ 
which  would  occupy  him  at  home,  and  pre- 
vent him  from  difhirbing  them.  If  there 
were  flatefmen  who  forefaw  the  explofion 
that  has  fince  convalfed  that  unhappy  empire, 
they  did  not  dare  to  alledge  it  as  a  motive 
or  defence  of  a  peace,  for  which  they  pleaded 
humble,  but  ftrong  necefllty;  when  they 
fevered  us  from  America,  they  did  not  bid 
us  be  of  good  cheer,  we  (hould  be  indem- 
nified by  the  civil  war  which  hnng  over 
France ;  when  they  abandoned  the  loyalifls, 
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when  they  ceded  Dominica  and  Minorca, 
they  did  not  cry  out,  no  matter,  we  (hall  be 
compenfated  by  the  calamities  that  wait  for 
France.  Humble  but  ftrong  necefllty  was 
all  their  plea,  and  all  their  hope  was  peace ; 
a  juft  and  honourable  hope  from  our  own  in- 
duftry  and  fortune ;  commerce,  and  above 
all,  economy,  they  faid,  with  many  years  of 
peace,  might  repair  our  privation  j  upon  her 
lap,  upon  her  unruffled  bofom,  they  laid  down 
their  anxious  head  ',  with  that  ingenuous  and 
virtuous  fcheme  they  dared  to  difarm,  and 
truftecl  to  refpire.  Bat  what  was  the  danger 
of  their  miftake,  if  they  had  made  on*-  ?  what 
were  the  difafters  that  hung  over  t\  Ar  coun- 
try, if  they  had  been  deceived?  Wefliould  have 
declined  in  power;  we  (hculd  have  felt  a  gra- 
dual decay;  we  {hould  have  miffed  the  blood 
we  had  (lied,  and  the  arm  we  had  amputated. 
In  the  lapfe  of  time,  and  with  the  current  of 
events  and  years,  with  prepared  and  pliant 
Ipirits,  adapted  to  neceffjtv  and  ufe,  w^  (hould 
.•     .  have 
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have  glided  dbwn  into  that  third  order  of  the 
powers,  where  the  bitter  infolence   of  our 
enemy  had  already  ranked  us.     But  at  that 
time,  peace  was  peace.    We  could  difarm  with 
confidence ;  we  could  diminifh  our  burthens 
with  fecurity.    We  difbanded  our  armies;  we 
difmantled  our   fleets ;  we   returned   to  our 
fields  ind  looms;  frefh  air  played  round  our 
temples  -,  we  flept  and  were  renewed.     But 
what  hasfuch  a  peace  in  common  line  with  that 
which,  whenever  it  arrives,  is  now  projeSied 
to  clofe  the  war  we  are  engaged  in  ?  Have 
the  circumftances  of  thcfe  two  periods  any 
thing  in  parallel  or  analogy  ?  If  a  definitive 
peace  were  to  be  figned  to-morrow,  at  Lille 
or  at  London,  can  we  difarm,  can  we  dif- 
mantle,  can  we  confide,  can  we  refpire  ?  will 
France  ceafe  to  plunder  and  recruit  ?  will  flie 
ceafe  to  agitate  and  confpire  j  will  fhe  ccafe, 
even  to  infult  and  to  threaten  ?  Is  every  thing 
to  be  feared  from  hurricanes,  nothing  from 
the  tides  and  trade-winds  of  hoAility  ?  but 
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oiir  weft  em  fhorcs  of  Europe  are  relieved  by 
ilorms;  *he  ailr.ntic  wave  beats  heavier  in  the 
call :.  Let  n..  hen  open  our  eyes  (it  is  full 
time)  upon  our  true  fituation,  and  fince  we 
will  have  peace,  let  us  fairly  know  the  peace 
we  are  to  have  ! 

Every  negociation,  every  attempt,  even  the 
very  name  of  peace  is  a  ftumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  the  French  government,  and  a 
momentary  check  in  that  career  of  barbarifm 
and  diflblution,  through  which  it  drives  man- 
kind. If  it  is  ftill  ufeful  to  gain  thefe  paufes, 
and  to  catch  at  every  projection  in  the  abyfs 
through  which  we  aie  falling,  I  am  con- 
terit  to  offer  ftill  new  negociations ;  if  it  is 
ftill  neceflary  to  expofe  their  tyrannical  de- 
figns  againft  the  liberty  of  Europe,  after  the 
lyftem  of  Europe  is  abandoned  by  every  pow- 
er in  it;  if  any  advantage  is  derived,  even 
now,  by  expofing  afrefli  the  perfidy  or  the 
perjuries  of  France;  if  any  veil  or  fhadow  is 

^      ftill 
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iliill  fpread  over  the  fmallefl  part  of  them,  I 
am  ftill  willing  that  new  efforts  (hould  be 
made  to  remove  every  mift,  and  every  thread 
that  hangs  over  them.  I  would  be  deterred 
by  no  infults ;  I  could  be  wearied  by  no  dif- 
appointmcnts.  But  if,  after  what  has  hap- 
pened, and  happened  I  think,  without  the 
furprize  of  one  rational  being  in  the  whole 
public  of  Europe,  any  other  end  or  objedt  is 
propofed  by  thefe  inaufpicious  conferences; 
if  the  king's  minifters  ferioufly  believe,  that 
in  the  prefent  convulfcd  and  disjointed  ftate 
of  Europe,  and  from  the  prefent  anxious  and 
guilty  tyrants,  twice  the  ufurpers  of  the 
French  government,  and  traitors  not  more 
to  the  throne  than  to  the  republick,  they  can 
obtain  any  permanent  peace,  or  any  peace  at 
all,  which  (hould  bring  a  ftate  of  repofe,  and 
difarmament ;  if  they  rock  themfelves  with 
this  abfurd  and  deceitful  hope,  and  are  in- 
toxicated with  thefe  wild  and  dangerous  fpe- 
culations,  then  I  muft  acknowledge  my  ob- 
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ligations  to  the  prcpofterous  ambition  of  the 
cnemv ;  then  I  muft  blefs  the  terror  or  the 
pride  which  defeats  their  plans,  and  rejedts 
their  capitulation. 


Peace  is  of  necefTity,  either  armed  or  con- 
fidential,  there  is  no  alternative  or  fubter- 
fugc.     If  the  iirft,  it  has  little  but  the  name 
of  peace  -,  if  the  fccond,  it  is  full  of  danger, 
beyond  any   ftate    of  war.      \   confidential 
peace,  founded  in  robbery  and  the  ratification 
of  wrong;  a  confidential  peace,  reared  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  fyflem  by  which  we,  and  all 
the  ftates  of   Europe,    have  been  preferved 
independent  and  free  from  a  foreign  yoke, 
and    before  any   new  fyftem   or  balance   of 
power  is  elTayed,  or  even  invented,  is   not 
not  only  impoflible  but  abfurd ;  is  not  only 
beyond  our  underftanding,  but  contradictory  to 
our  reafon.     But  if  an  arme^i  peace  is  all  that 
we  can  obtain,  it  is  clear  that  we  ought  not 
to  defire  it  with  the  fame  impatience,  nor  to 
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buy  it  with  the  fame  expence  and  facrifice  as 
a  peaceful  peace.     If  we  may  not  fleep,  why 
fo  eager  to  lie  down  ?    It  is  a  joylefs  ban- 
quet where  the  fword  is  fufpended  over  our 
head.     The  paths  of  this  peace  are  ftrewcd 
with  thorns  and  poppies:  fhall  we  wound 
our  foot  or  drown  our  fenfes  ?   If  your  eye 
winks,  the  enemy  is  upon  youi  if  you  watch, 
you  confume  with  a  flow  and  doubling  fever. 
Will  your  revenue  fupport  an  armed  peace  ? 
Will  you  have  recourfe  to  loans  to  fupply 
the  deficiency  of  your  revenue  ?     If  you  could 
borrow  in  the  time  of  nominal  peace,  what 
would  be  the  ftate   of  your  funds  ? — what 
of    the   exchange? — what    of    commerce? 
In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  makes  war  upon 
your   credit   and   finance,    almul    the   only 
part  of  the  war  in  which  you  are  m%v  vulner- 
able.    He   exhaufts,    he   fatigues,  he  con- 
fumes  you.     The  name  of  peace  leaves  him 
to  his  attack,  and   exempts   him  from  his 
danger.     He  continues  his  haftility,  and  is 
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relieved  from  his  defence.  With  his  recruits 
and  his  plunder  he  menaces  your  coalts  and 
your  colonies, — with  his  emiiraries  and  Iiis 
plots  he  dillurbs  your  interior,  and  encou- 
rages your  jacobins.  By  the  joint  danger  he 
exhaufts  your  treafury,  and  alienates  from 
your  conftitution  your  mean  and  mercenary 
people,  murmuring  at  the  burthens  he  ren- 
ders neceflary  for  their  defence. 

But  if  your  ftate  is  unquiet  at  home,  what 
is  it  in  your  colonies  ?  in  your  colonies, 
where  he  has  fown  the  fruitful  feeds  of  infur- 
redtion,  during  the  lafl  five  years,  and  where 
the  root  has  ftruck  profound  and  rank  in  a 
genial  bed  and  a  virgin  foil  -, — in  your  colo- 
nies, where  revolt  is  natural  and  legitimate ; 
—where  government  is  expofed  to  treafons 
and  dangers,  unknown  amongil  the  fame  co- 
lours and  natures  of  human  beings  j — where 
the  white  empire  fhakes  to  its  foundations, 
or  leans  henceforward  on  the  dangerous  fup- 
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port  of  a  black  armyj — in  your  colonies, 
cultivated  by  an  unhappy  race,  which  links 
us  with  the  brute,  and  humiliates  us,  at 
leafl",  as  much  as  it  is  opprefled  by  us. — In 
your  colonies,  where  you  have  aiTociated  the 
flave  in  the  government,  and  placed  the 
bayonet  in  the  hands  of  defpair. — In  your 
colonies  you  cannot  enjoy  even  that  degree  of 
falfe  and  fufpicious  tranquillity  in  which  it  is 
propofed  to  watch  at  home. — Here  you  are 
to  admit  the  very  fyftcm  of  the  enemy,  to 
be  modifiec),  indeed,  and  qualified  by  my 
Lc-d  Malme{l)ury, — Here  you  are  to  or- 
g  ^  the  plans  of  Mirabcau  and  Barnave, 
with  the  comments  nf  Rigaud  and  Sonthonax. 
—Here  you  are  to  admit  and  fwcar  to  the 
French  conflitution. — Here,  if  at  the  inftance 
of  England,  and  by  the  addrefs  of  her  ple- 
nipotentiary, it  is  confcnted  to  relax  at  all  in 
favour  of  the  planter  and  the  metropolis,  the 
flave  and  the  Mulatto  are  to  be  told,  the  one, 
that  he  is  deprived  of  natural  liberty,    the 
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other,  of  civil  rights  by  the  cunning  anct 
cruelty  of  England.  The  emancipating 
hands  of  France  are  tied  up  by  the  tyranny 
of  England.  The  liberty  of  the  Black,  and 
the  franchife  of  the  Creole,  interdi<fted  by 
the  mercantile  apathy  of  England. — Their 
promifed  happinefs  blafted  by  her  cruel 
policy,  withered  under  her  intenfe  meridian 
avarice.  Oh  ingenious  policy,  egregious  wif- 
dom,  divine  forecafl  of  thought  and  pru- 
dence, to  commit  your  rich  and  peaceful 
colonies  to  the  analogy  of  a  government 
which  has  foref .vorne  the  principle  of  confer- 
vation,  which  waltes  from  policy,  and  ruins 
by  defign !  Glorious  afiahgy,  for  which 
St.  Lucia,  Martinique,  Dominica,  and  the 
whole  ifland  of  Hi^paniola,  which  is  either 
yours  or  nothing,  are  cheap,  and  vile,  and 
nothing. 


y 


Well !  but  in   the  Eafl  at  leaft  wc   fliall 
be  tranquil  and  fecure.     There  we  may  re- 
admit 
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admit  the  enemy,  without  all  thofe  dangers 
which,  doubtlefs,  I  have  exaggerated  !     We 
may  reftore  to  him  his  counters  at  Chande- 
nagorc   and    Pondicherry,    without   all  this 
inconvenience   and  anxiety  j    there  we   may 
rcpofe :  there  will  be  peace,  at  lead:,  for  the 
Eaft  India  company,  and  the  board  of  con- 
trol.— What  ?   I  thought  tbe  war  had  been 
the  peace  of  India ! — Are  Pondicherry  and 
Chandenagore  all  •* — Is  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tippoo-Sultaun  nothing  ^ — Is  not  the  king  of 
Myfore  already  armed,  vit5lualled,  garrifoned, 
prepared  at  every  point  ? — Does  he  wait  for 
any  thing  but  afliftance  :  any  thing,  ^)erhaps, 
but  a  ^!igna'i  from  France  ? — Are  the  Mah- 
lattas,  the  Nizam,  the  whole  of  the  counvry 
powers  nothing'* — Are  not  all  of  thefe  laid 
open  t*"    the  reftlefs   intrigues  and  malevo- 
lence of  France  ? — Are  not    the    Righf,  of 
Man   already  circulated  in  the  languages  of 
the  Vidam  and  the  Koran  ?     There  are  cir- 
cum fiances  dill  more  dangerous,  and  nearer 
dangers,  in  that  part  of  your  empire,  which 
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I  wilU  not  point  out ;  but  he  is  a  miferable 
politician,    indeed,   whom  fome  late  occur- 
rences, not  unconneded  with  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  your  own  armies,  have  not  made  re- 
joice in  the  ablence  of  France  from  the  pe- 
ninfula  of  Hindooftan.    You  cannot  clofe  your 
eyes  then  even  there.     In  the  Eaft,  in  the 
Weft,  in  the  body  of  your  own  flate,  there 
is   matter   of  watchful   anxiety,    or   uneafy 
dreams.     Such  is  a  jealous  and   an  armed 
peace  ! — Such   is    the   pofition  in  which  it 
places   you  with  regard  to  your    enemy,    I 
mean  your  foreign  enemy ;  for  to  your  do- 
meftic  foe,    fuch  a  peace  refemblcs  vidory, 
and  is  welcomed  as  fuccefs.     He  would  tri- 
umph, if  it  were  only  in  our  difhonour ; — 
he  would  exult  if  it  were  only  in  the  infamy 
of  a  peace,  the  conditions  of  which  do  not 
only  abandon   every  ohjedt  and  every  prin- 
ciple of  the  war,  both  moral  and  political, 
but  violate  every  principle,  and  every  form, 
and  render  incredible  and   ridiculous   every 
future  pretext  of  * 'ilice,  of  honour,  and  of 

virtue. 
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virtue.  Conditions  which,  whatever  ar:  af- 
fjgned  as  the  caufes  of  the  war,  betray  them  - 
all.  If  the  balance  of  power,  they  betray 
and  abandon  it  to  France. — If  the  civil  order, 
with  religion,  property,  law,  charters,  and 
all  the  duties  and  relations  by  which  focial 
life  is  defended  and  endeared ; — they  betray 
and  abandon  it  to  France  ; — to  France,  who 
has  condemned  and  exploded  for  herfelf 
alone,  the  wild  and  pernicious  do<fl:rines 
which  bloody  experience  and  fitiety  of  ill 
have  refuted  and  fupprelled.  Not  To  for 
other  nations,  and  the  reft  of  men,  whom 
ilie  has  never  ceafed  to  regard,  as  flaves  or 
enemies,  with  hatred  and  contempt.  Amongft  ■ 
thefe  flie  fcatters,  v/ith  malignant  gencrofity, 
the  ft-eds  of  evil  i  in  their  ground  flie  fcts 
the  dragon's  teeth, — true  fymbol  of  demo- 
cracy, where  men  fpring  from  the  earth  to 
perifli  inftantly  by  mutual  wounds.  '  Amongft 
thefe  flie  plants  that  tree  of  liberty,  whofe 
roots  are  fteepcd  in  blood,  whofc  bninthes 
hang    with    poifons.      The    danger   of    her 
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principles  is  not  furely,  (I  addrcfs  myfelf  to 
thofe  who  have  feared  them  moll),  in  their 
beauty,  or  their  vvirdom,  nor  in  the  happi- 
nefs  of  their  pradtice  ;  but  in  her  fuccefs,  iu 
lier  means,  and  power  to  propagate  them  by 
the  fword.  Such  a  peace,  therefore,,  is  aar 
favourable  to  the  moral  diforganization  of 
the  re{V  of  Europe,  as  it  is  to  the  territo- 
rial aggrandizement  and  permanent  dominion 
of  France.  It  is  not  only  her  conqueft,  but 
our  degradation,  /her  encreafe,  but  the  gene- 
ral decay  and  danger.  It  brings  not  triumph 
only  to  France,  and  her  principles,  but  the 
common  fears  and  troubles,  but  the  revolu- 
tion, anarchy,  and  barbarifm  of  Europe  *. 

.         Such 


*  There  remains  no  danger  from  the  brilliant  chime- 
riSy  any  more  than  from  the  vifible  deformity  of  the 
piinciples  which  have  defohted  France.  Not  one  of 
them  has  triumphed,  and  only  one  remains  in  exiftence. 
This  one,  however,  contains  the  feeds  of  all  the  reft  j 
for  alt  would  revive  and  fpring  up  again,  if  Fraiv  v  were 
permitted  to  preferve  her  conqnejls^  and  dejlroy  the  equili- 
brium of  Burofe,      Cured  heifelf  by  experience,    flie 

would 
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Such  is  the  faint  uncoloured  outline  of  that 
feverifh  and  anxious  ftate,  which  we  are 
eager  to  purchafe  with  all  the  conquefts  wc 
have  made  upon  the  enemy;  conquefts 
which  are  now  our  fole  defence,  the  fole  ba- 
lance of  power,  the  fole  obftacle  and  delay 
to  his  unlimited  univerfal  dcfpotifni :  con- 
quefts which  are  held  in  truft  for  Europe, 
for  the  barriers  and  the  liberties  of  Europe  j 
conquefts,  which,  if  ever  France  ftiould  re- 
turn to  peace,  and  peaceful  arts,  will  liberate 
at  any  time  the  Netherlands ;  in  favourable 
©nes  emancipate  the  Dutch  ;  and  in  the  in- 
terval confine  the  ravages  of  anarchy,   and 

wouKl  fpread  around  her  the  mifchiefs  fhe  had  baniflied 
from  her  own  bofom  ;  (kc  would  ccriupt  with  the  poi- 
fons  fhe  had  vomited,  and  conquering  with  one  hand, 
and  corrupting  with  the  other,  fhe  would  imprefs  upon 
the  nations  that  true  dif- organizing  impulfe,  which  would 
make  them  revolve  tor  ever  round  her  own  endlefs  revo- 
lutions. 

ConftJeratlons  on  the  State  of  Public  j1  (fairs  at  the 

Bi'^lnuing  of  the  Tear  1796. 
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the  tyranny  of  France  to  the  Continent.  If 
fuch  a  ftatc  is  preferable  to  the  juft,  neceflary, 
and  vidorious  war  that  we  are  engaged  in: — 
If  we  are  determined  to  exchange  our  vantage- 
ground  for  this  uneafy  and  precarious  fitu- 
ation  : — If  we  prefer  the  pofl:  of  danger  with- 
out honour,  to  the  poft  of  honour  without 
danger  which  we  now  hold  : — If  we  prefer 
precarious  fafety  in  humility  and  bafenefs, 
to  our  prefent  proud  and  invulnerable  fecu- 
rity :  or  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe,  ex- 
pert any  fjf;ity  but  in  arms  : — If  the  people 
will  have  it  fo,  and  if  the  minifters  and  the 
parliament  will  yield  to  this  ignorant  and  un- 
happy will  of  the  people  : — If  the  govern- 
n^*ent  will  not  deign  to  enlighten  it  upon  its 
nearefl  and  deareft  interefts,  and  refift  its 
fatal  errors  and  dangerous  paffions : — If  they 
cannot  awaken,  or  create  in  the  Britifh  pub- 
lic, nor  in  the  rich  and  threatened  clafies  of 
the  church  and  ftate,  a  fenfe  of  honour, 
nor  a  fenfe  of  fliamj^ : — If  they  cannot  ex- 
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tra(5l  an  ofFering  from  cumbrous  wealth,  or 
proud  nobility  : — If  property  is  deaf,  if  reli- 
gion nods,  if  there  are  no  moral  refources  in 
a  corrupt  and  mercantile  community,  mif- 
called  a  ftate,  and  unworthy  of  its  greatnefs : 
—If  minifters  have  abandoned  the  guidance 
of  it,  and  are  become  no  more  than  paffive 
and  obedient   inftruments  of  the  multitude 
committed   to   their  care: — If  fuch   is   the 
genius  of  government,  and  the  difpofition  of 
the  people,  I  know  of  no  remedy.     Troy  has 
been.  .  ;  •'  '■''<• 

Exceffcre  omnes  adyi'is  arifqiie  relifils, 
D'lly  quibus  imperium  hoc  Jietcrat, 

But  ftill  this  people  that  command  their  ob- 
fequious  governors  to  betray  them,  are  a 
calculating  people,  and  they  know  that  a 
peace  like  this,  with  half  a  war  eftablifli- 
ment,  at  the  leaft,  and  half  the  expendi- 
ture of  war,  is  not  worth  as  much  as  a 
peace  of  honour  and  fecurity.  They  feel 
:.  ,  taxation, 
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taxation,  who  cannot  feel  for  the  departed 
glory  or  liberty  of  their  country ;  here 
they  arc  tremblingly  alive,  and  (brink  with 
a  fenfitive  alacrity.  Here,  at  leaft,  they 
feel,  and,  in  tne  fpirit  which  remains  to 
them,  they  eftimate  this  peace,  as  not  fo 
valuable  as  a  genuine  and  perfedt  peace. 
They  fee  it  is  a  damaged,  and  a  counterfeit 
commodity,  and  they  will  have  it  cheap ;  they 
know  it  is  a  fmuggled  and  adulterated  fpirit ; 
that  it  is  not  proof,  and  they  expedt  a  bar- 
gain. .     .  . 


^1 


This  argument  is  of  no  little  force,  fincc 
it  comes  from  them,  for  whom  every  thing 
is  facrificed,  to  whofe  fugitive  will  and  pre- 
carious wi/hes,  the  foiid  and  permanent 
policy  of  the  country  has  been  made  to  give 
way  in  a  race  of  popularity,  and  a  ftruggle  for 
power.  It  would  divert  me  too  far  from  the 
courfe  of  my  argument,  were  I  to  exprefs, 
in  this  place,  my  feeling  and  reientment  at 
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the  temporizing  obfequious  pol.'cy  j  the 
pliant  and  dudtilc  cliarafter  of  minifteis,  who 
appear  to  me  to  want  of  virtue,  at  leafl, 
fome  of  its  dignity ;  and  of  wifdom  all  its 
firmnefs ;  who,  with  the  purcll  views,  as  I 
believe,  and  in  the  nohlell:  canfe,  feem  to 
me  more  blind  to  their  own  fplendour  than 
giddy  from  their  height.  This,  at  lead,  it 
is  necell'ury  for  tlicm  to  know,  and  be  pre- 
pared for,  that  the  nation,  fuch  as  it  is, 
and,  with  its  prefeiit  difpofition  and  fenti- 
ments,  will  not  approve  of  the  fame  mea- 
fure  of  concclTiun,  nor  be  willing  to  divefl 
itfelf  of  its  conqucfts  to  the  fame  extent, 
for  the  purchafe  of  this  equivocal  and  ex- 
penfive  peace,  that  it  would  willingly  con- 
fent  to  for  a  peace  of  ccnfuience  and  eco- 
nomy. To  all  other  untoward  and  i^au- 
fpicious  circumftances  which,  if  they  perfe- 
vere,  will  uflier  in  this  peace,  they  will  do 
well,  therefore,  to  add  this  alfo,  which  it  is 
eafy  to  forefee,  (even  were  not  that  of  1783 
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an  example  of  it,)  that  the  authors  of  it  will 
mifs  of  the  popularity  they  court,  iuid  be  mod 
loudly  blamed  by  thofe  who  have  moil  urged 
them  to  conclude  it. 

If  it  iliould  appear,  as  I  confefs  I  hope  it 
does  by  this  time,  to  every  candid  and  inge- 
nuous mind,  that  there  is  nothing  really  de- 
firable  in  this  peace  of  expence  and  vigilance, 
it  is  not,  I  imagine,  lefs  clear,  that  we  can 
obtain  no  other  peace  by  concejjion.  A  peace 
of  confidence  is  not  to  be  bought  or  begged. 
The  foundations  of  peace  are  very  different 
from  the  conditions  upon  which  it  is  con- 
cluded :  thefe  very  often  irnpair  or  deftroy 
altogether  its  foundations.  The  bafis  upon 
■which  a  pacification  is  concluded,  is  very 
diftind:  from  the  bafis  by  which  it  is  to  be 
maintained  ;  and  is  frequently  the  caufe  that 
it  cannot  be  maintained.  A  dreadful  expe- 
rience, and  a  bloody  fchool,  have  taught 
m?.nkind,  that  there  is  no  real  fandion  and 
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tonci  of  treaties,  but  the  common  fear  and 
inconvenience  of  bieaKing  them.  They  are 
maintained  by  the  reclprccal  m.eans  of  de- 
fence and  injury,  not  by  the  weaknefs  of  one 
party,  or  the  oath  of  either.  In  all  their 
perjured  hiftory,  how  mrny  are  to  be  found 
that  were  not  figned  in  adud  contemplation 
of  future  hoflilities  ?  After  the  firm,  lafting, 
and  perpetual  peace,  which  is  fworn  to  in 
the  firfl  article,  how  conftantly  follows  that 
by  which  peace  is  rendered  infincere,  preca- 
rious, and  of  (liort  duration,  namely,  robbery 
on  the  one  fide,  and  conceflion  on  the  other  ? 
Injury  and  extortion  here,  and  there  brood- 
ing revenge  with  politic  fubmiffion.  Slcvit 
belli  caiijk.  So  that  it  would  be  jufler  to 
enquire  into  the  caufes  of  peace,  than  the 
caufes  of  war,  which  recur  for  ever  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  world,  as  foon  as  the  caufes  of 
peace  are  withdrawn.  Thefe  are  nothing 
but  an  equality  of  power,  and  confequently 
an  equality  of  fear.     There  is   no  peace  in 
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tlilprlty  of  conditions.  Mutual  wc.tkncfs  is 
a  feal  of  ncace,  and  fo  is  relative  ar;:frandizc- 
nient ;  but  when  nations  grow  confident  of 
tlicir  own  fbrcngth  and  power,  ambition  fol- 
lows cafily  ;  Co  tbat  reciprocal  fear  can  alone 
reft  rain  them,  for  the  caufe  of  war  is  never 
wanting :  the  conqneror  fees  it  in  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  vanquilhed,  the  vanqni filed,  as 
he  refpires,  fmds  it  ready  to  his  hand  in  the  in- 
jury he  h:.s  fuficicd.  tie  whv>  would  fcek  t'ue 
caufcs  of  any  war,  any  where  elfc  but  in  the 
conditions  of  the  prei.-.?dinL^-  peace,  will  much 
mifpcnd  his  time  and  labour,  cxccptini^  in- 
deed in  Uich  a  caie  as  the  prefeiU,  where  the 
i.  jurfe  and  order  of  ttiiri^s  is  prevented  and 
overturned  by  new  elements  and  fudden  re- 
volutions. The  peace  of  1763  was  the  caufe 
of  the  American  war,  and  the  peace  of  1783 
would  have  been  the  caufe  of  other  wars,  if 
they  had  not  all  been  anticipated  and  con^ 
founded  by  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
prepoHerous  ambition  of  the  French  ufurpers. 

If 
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If  I  were  ailicd,  what  was  the  caiifc  of  the 
fecond  Pontic,  or  the  fecond  Punic  war  ?  I 
fliould   not  anfwcr,  the  licgc  of  Sa^^untum, 
or  the  maffacre  of  vhc  Romans,  but  the  peace 
that  termni  itjd  the  war  of  twenty-four  years, 
and    the    peace    which    wrefted   three  pro- 
vinces from  Mithridatcs.     Thofe  hard  and 
unJLifl:  conditions  could  not  furvive  the  weak* 
neis  of  the  ftate  upon  which  they  were  inv- 
pofed  J  with  its  renovation,  the  caufes  of  war 
returned  alfo.     If  of  the  third  Punic  war  ? 
I  would  anfwer,  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
conckifion  of  the  feccnd.     By  that   peace, 
Carthage  abandoned  Spain,  and  all  her  {Jlu?7dst 
as   we   are  to  abandon  the   Continent,   and 
illands,  without  which  we  cannot  hold  cur 
own  J  and  by  that  peace,  having  i-ctliing  but 
the  oath  of  a  perfidious  enemy  to  fecure  it, 
as  we  fhall  have  nothing  more,  and  with  the 
temptation   and    povv-cr    of    breaking    it    in 
the  liands  of  her  implacable  and  preponde- 
rant enemy,  as  they  will  be  placed  in  the 
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hands  of  curs,  and  having  yielded  up  he/ 
Ihips  to  Rome,  as  France  demands  of  us  to 
yield  up  ours  to  her,  flie  continued  to  be  art 
empire  as  long  as  it  pleafed  Rome,  as  we  fhall 
continue  to  be  called  an  empire  as  long  as  it 
pleafes  France  !  The  firft  peace  with  Rome 
fhe  broke  herfelf,  becaufe  ilie  recovered  from 
it  i  Rome  broke  the  fecond,  becaufe  flie 
could  not  recover.  Her  ftrength  caufed  one 
war,  her  weaknefs  another.  This  tempted 
ier,  and  that  her  enemy.  There  is  this  dif- 
ference, however,  between  us  and  Carthage, 
that  fhe  was  able  to  buy  peace  twice.  The 
rancour  of  our  enemy,  his  principles  of 
barbarifm,  and  his  near  neighbourhood,  force 
us  to  fee,  that  the  prefent  is  the  lail  peace 
we  can  buy  from  France.  She  will  prefently 
return  without  much  intermiflion  and  delay, 
to  confummate  her  atchievement,  and  deftroy 

her  Caithage  *, 
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Is  it  not  abfurd,  then,  to  talk  of  huyhig 
a  lafting  peace,  fince  the  very  price  of  it  is 
the  caufe  that  it  cannot  lafl:  ?  And  is  it  not 
abfurd  and  contradidory  in  terms,  to  talk  of 
a  peace  of  confidence,  without  a  balance  of 
powers  ?  If  we  would  liave  fuch  a  peace, 
muil  it  not  be  bafcd,  and  founded  upon  our 
relative  aggrandizement,  fmce  a  mutual  refti- 
tution  can  no  longer  be  effected  ?  Muft  it 
not  be  by  maintaining  our  acquifitions,  lince 
France  refufes  to  rt;leafe  hers,  inftead  of  con- 
trading  and  diniinilliing  ourfclvcs  v/ithin  our 
former  proportions,  while  France  enlarges 
and  even  doubles  hers  ?  We  have  failed  in 
the  great  caufe  for  which  we  took  up  arms ; 
we  have  not  been  able  to  reprefs  the  enemy 
within  the  frontiers  of  his  empire.     He  has 
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it  is  bccaufc,  fince  the  dcftruftlon  of  the  fyftem  of 
Europe,  and  abandonment  of  the  balance  of  power,  they 
would  only  perplex  and  nil  (lead  ;  thofc  I  have  chofen, 
appear  to  me  to  apply  Ilrongly  to  the  peace  of  Udina, 
.and  the  projed  of  a  peace  at  Lille. 
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extended  himfelf  upon  every  fide.  The  ba- 
lance of  power  is  every  v^here  overthrown  : 
he  has  removed  the  landmarks  of  the  world  : 
we  cannot  any  longer  combine  all  Eur-  yv ; 
we  cannot  rely,  with  certainty,  upon  i  1:  -;^ic 
friend  upon  all  her  Continent  j  we  cannot, 
in  any  future  war,  fupply  cur  incqjAlity  of 
means  and  popalj.iion,  by  bringing  another 
nation  into  the  fcr.k;  with  us,  to  weigh  ag.iinft 
**  the  natural  fupcriority  of  France."  The 
conquerors  of  the  ContiiUiit,  tlie  victors  in 
♦^Tcir  dticl  with  mankind,  exped  us  hngle- 
handed,  and  threaten  to  crulli  us  with  their 
gigantic  and  diiproporcioned  force.  They 
wield  at  once  the  whole  phyfical  power  of 
their  empire,  the  fee  fimple  of  tlieir  foil,  the 
capital  of  their  produce  and  population  :  they 
opprefs  us  with  their  numbers,  and  with 
numbers  which  are  not  theirs,  with  the 
plunder  and  with  the  foldiers  of  conquered 
nations.  Whit  is  to  be  done  ?  How  are  we 
t©  be  defended  ? — by  fubmiflion.  Look  at 
-,.;  Venice, 
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Venice,  Genoa,  Spain,  Holland ;  look  where 
you  will  in  that  part  of  Europe  which  they 
have  pacified— By  arms  then  ?  By  arms  cer- 
tainly, and  by  our  own  arms  alone,  fince  we 
are  cut  off  from  the  Continent,  and  from  our 
allies.     If  we  muft,  therefore,  defend  our- 
felvcs  by  arms,  muft  we  not  do  every  thing 
to  preferve  our  fuperiority  upon  that  element 
where  alone  our  arms  can  defend  us  ?    Muft 
we  not  fpread  and  extend  ourfelves  upon  the 
waters  as   France  has  fwelled  and  enlarged 
herfelf  upon  the  land  ?  If  flie  will  be  Rome,  i 
muft  not  we  try  to  be  Carthage,      h  there 
any  other  wifdom,  any  other  policy,  any  other 
fecurity,  any  other  choice  ?     Is  this  ambi- 
tion ?     No.     It  is  neceflity.     Is  it  thirft  of' 
power  ?    No.    It  is  felf-prefervation.     If  we 
•will  preferve  our  domeftic   ftate,    we  muft- 
preferve   our   relative    power.     If   we    will 
maintain  our  conftitution,  we  muft  maintaia 
our   greatnefs.     We   are   attacked   at   every 
point,  above  and  below,  at  the  centre  and  at 
.    ;  :•:  K  the 
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th^  circulnferertcc :  there  is  no  choice.  If  we 
^ill  be  free,  we  mtifi  be  powerful.  The 
fyilem  of  Europe  is  not  more  hateful  to 
E|-^ce  than  the  fyftem  of  mixed  and  mo- 
derate liberty  which  makes  us  free  at  home, 
an^  powerful  abroad.  We  can  keep  nothing 
but  by  keeping  all.    .  ^w    ;      .   ;'ur{M  ^     ?^rr: 

*  ■  .  .  •-  ■  V,      '  '    ■  '  ■  '  ' 

>|  Could  wc  have  reftored  the  antient  limits 
of^  Europe,  we  would  feek  no  aggrandizC'^^ 
mentj  could  we  maintain  the  balance  of 
ppwer>  we  would  defire  no  other  ftrength 
i^r  ieciirity  y  could  we  preferve  a  iingle  cer- 
tain alliance  on  the  Continent,  we  would 
truA  evefz  to  the  chapter  of  accidents;  could 
^ye  bring  back  France  to  the  Jiatus  quo,  we 
Mroul4  not  go  out  of  it  ourfelves ;  were  it 
attainable  foe  Europe,  we  would  accept  it  in 
I|id^,  at  .the  Cape,  at  the  Antilles.  Thi$  is 
a  p^ce  that  we  will  buy  at  any  price;  we 
1^41  P^y  the  coniidevation  of  it  for  all  the 
^9rl4fr  Ilwl  fipc?  the  conqueror  pf  the  Con- 
tinent 
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tinent  will  not  relent,  iince  he  will  ilot  Hften 
to  this  juft  and  equitable  fcheme  of  virtuouis 
wifdom  and  equitable  policy,  what  alternative 
is  left  as  but  to  advance  with  equal  ftrides 
with  him  who  will  not  recede  with  us  ? 
Have  wc  any  other  fafety  ?  While  he  waftes 
the  Continent,  we  will  plough  the  Ocean; 
while  he  oppreflcs  foreign  cities,  we  will 
exercife  the  innocent  and  profitable  induflry 
of  our  towns.  We  will  nurfe  our  colonies, 
extend  our  fiflieries,  enclofe  our  commons, 
multiply  OUT  canals,  encourage  our  manufac- 
tures, difcover  new  markets  for  them,  im- 
prove the  old  ones,  carry  the  produce  of  every 
clime,  and  exchange  the  redundance  of  every 
foil.  Thcfe  Ihall  be  our  arts.  To  whom  of 
all  mapkind  are  they  invidious  or  hurtful? 
By  whom  are  they  riot  received  as  benelits, 
and  applauded  with  gratitude?  Let  us  not 
then  hf.  wanting  to  our  own  fortune ;  let  us 
hot  be  unworthy  of  our  dcftiny.  Whatever 
employs  Qur  (eamen,  and  nourifhes  our  navy, 
^'a*3^  J^  2  defends 
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defends  our  coall,  and  enriches  our  country. 
Whatever  renders  it  impoffible  for  France  to 
become  again,    I  do  not  fay,    a  formidable 
naval  power,  but  a  naval  power  at  all,  is  our 
true  policy,  and  the  fole  defence  of  Europe. 
This  empire  is  not  hateful ;  this  grcatnefs  is 
not  dangerous  to  other  flates.     We  will  hold 
it  only  as  a  facred  trufl ;  we  will  exchange 
it  at  any  time,  and  under  any  fortune,  for  the 
Jlatus  quo  of  the  year  1789  :  we  will  yield 
every  acquifition,  when  France  fliall  render 
what  (he  has  ufurped;   and,    in  the  mean 
time,  who  is  threatened  or  terrified  by  us  ? 
Whom  can  we  conquer,  whom  even  can  we 
invade  ?     The  Ocean  that  furrounds  us  is  a 
fhicld,  and  a  fhield  only  ;  the  waters  are  our 
defence,  and  not  our  arms.     The  Continent 
of  Europe  is  not  only  invulnerable,  but  in- 
acceflible  to  us.     We  never  touched  it  but 
by  treaties,  fubfidies,  alliance.     All  thefe  are 
now  intercepted  and  cut  off:    we  fliall  he 
jniffed,  perhaps,  in  the  fcale  of  Europe,  who 
,     *,  .      .  will 
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will  fee,  with  fome  degree  of  favour  and 
fatisfa(5tion,  fome  refource  remain,  fome  ob- 
ilacle  prefervcd  againft  the  intolerable  tyranny 
of  this  corrupt  and  polluted  Rome  ;  and  we 
iliall  at  leaft  delay  the  ruin  and  diflblution  of 
the  civilized  world,  while  we  protra<fl  our 
own  downfall  and  diflionour.  The  Continent 
too,  may  refpire  and  recover,  in  no  fmall  de- 
gree, from  the  prefent  panic  and  aftonifhment 
which  betray  and  deliver  it  hand-bound  to 
France,  while  we  engage  her  whole  attention, 
and  employ  her  concentered  forces :  hereafter 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  may  alternate 
with  us  in  reliftance,  and  defeat,  by  divided 
but  conftant  efforts,  thofe  mighty  projedts 
which  have  triumphed  over  the  general  but 
ihort-lived  endeavour.    -^-    ••  ;'-'   ,  "i 

it.  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf  that  the  kiiig's 
ininifters  do  not  perceive  all  thefe  advantages, 
and  do  not  feel  this  rteceflity  for  preferving 
the  conquefls  till  fuch  time  as  they  can  be 
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exchanged  againft  thofe  of  France.     But  I 

fitn  told,  they  defpair  of  the  public  fpirit,  and 

doubt  of  the  refolution  of  the  people,  under 

the  inevitable  hardfhips  and  prefTure  of  a 

prolonged  flate  of  war.     To  this  I  anfwer, 

in  the  iirfl  place,  that  the  minifters  have  it 

not  in  their  power  to  terminate  the  war  j  and 

that  it  will  continue  in  fpite  of  theno,  and  of 

any  terms  they  may  offer,  and  even  in  fpite 

of  any  peace  they  might  conclude,    upon 

sterms  like  thofe  they  have  offered.    In  the 

next,  that  the  ilate  of  public  fpirit  is  not  fo 

properly  their  excufe  as  their  fault.     It  is 

.gx)od,  however,  if  it  is  not  hig^ ;  and  found, 

though  it  is  not  exalted.     It  would  have  been 

better  and  nobler,  if  care  had  been  taken  of 

it  i  if  a  generous  principle  and  a  generous 

example  had  come  to  it,  from  whence  it  had 

^  right  to  look  for  them.     Upon  this  fubje^ 

I  Hiall  explain  myfelf  particularly  in  another 

placej  I;(hall  confine  myielf  here  to  the  aik- 

ing  of  a  very  few  ^eftions,  which  I  would 
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rather  have  anfwercd  by  the  public  fueling 
than  by  my  own  folution.     Has  care  been 
taken  to  fatisfy  the  public  mind  upon,  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  the  public  money  F 
Has  the  quota  of  income  fubfcribed  in  the 
higheft  places,  been  fuch  as  to  encourage  the- 
fpirit  of  the  public  to  contribute  with  patri- 
otifm  from  private  fortunes  ?  Are  perpetual 
embailies  for  peace,  treated  always  with  in- 
folence;  is  the  fpeftacle  of  our  ambafTador 
twice  expelled  and  driven  from  the  republic 
calculated  to  create  a  great  and  lofty  fpirit  iii' 
the.  people  I  Is  the  projeft    of  a  peace  o£ 
plunder  calculated  to  create  a  right  fpirit,  and 
of  a  peace  of  unequal  plunder  to  create  a  high 
fpirit  in  the  people?  It  is  not,  then,  the  fpirit 
of  the  people  that  is  to  blame>  or  that  can  be^ 
a^&gnedas  an  excufe,  for  thofe  who  have  made 
k  what  it  is,  and  ncgleded  all  that  could  have 
made  it  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  and 
what  it  may  ilill  be,  whenever  that  example' 
il.^iven  tQ  it  from  aboyei  without  which  I 
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do  not  know  of  any  people  having  atchlevccf, 
or  endured  any  very  great  trial  or  fuccefs.  For 
my  part,  the  more  deeply  I  conlkler  and  re-i 
volve  in  my  mind  the  adlual  ftatc  ot  this 
public  opinion,  the  more  1  am  at  a  lofs  to 
determine  whether  it  is  more  to  be  com- 
mended for  being  what  it  is,  in  fpitc  of  the 
negle<Sl  of  government,  and  of  the  egotifm 
and  avarice  of  the  great  and  rich,  or  more 
to  be  cfcnfured  for  being  no  better  and  no 
higher  than  it  is,  in  fpite  of  the  glorious  fuc- 
ceffes  of  the  war,  the  unrivalled  renown  and 
profperity  of  the  nation,  and  the  jufticr  nd 
dignity  of  its  quarrel. 
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To  this  defpair,  or  doubt,  however,  of 
the  public  fpirit,  whether  or  not  the  plea  be 
juft  in  itfelf,  or  favourable  to  tbofe  who 
aflign  it,  we  are,  without  doubt,  to  attribute 
that  eagernefs  and  impatience  for  peace,  even 
without  tranquillity  and  difarmament,  and 
thofe  perpetud  projeds  and  miilions  which 
V.  7  didra^ 
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diftrad  us  at  home,  and  impair  our  influence 
0nd  dignity  in  the  cabinets  of  Europe.  I  am 
far  from  cenfuring  the  moderation  of  the 
king's  councils.  Moderation  is  true  wifdom  ; 
but  there  is  fome  danger  of  its  declining  into 
mediocrity  and  littlenefs.  To  hold  every  thing 
acquired  in  the  war  as  a  truft  for  thofe  whom 
the  war  has  defpolled  and  plundered  is  true 
moderation  j  and  fince  the  peace  of  Uuina  it 
is  true  generofity.  To  rcflore  every  thing  to 
the  fpoiler  and  plunderer  of  Europe,  is  nei- 
ther of  thefe,  but  the  very  contrary  and  re- 
verfe  of  thefe :  for  do  we  not  abandon  the 
liberties  of  Europe,  when  we  abandon  that 
for  which  they  may  be  redeemed,  and  which  is 
a  valuable  compenfation  to  France  even  now 
for  them  ?  And  do  we  not  take  the  price  of 
their  abandonment,  like  a  corrupt  guardian, 
by  a  part  of  the  plunder  ?  If  we  are  to 
conlider  our  portion  of  the  fpoil  only,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  our  moderation  j  but  if  we 
filimate  what  we  give  up  of  the  common 
l^^r...'.  L  pro- 
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property  and  depofit  of  Europe,  and  of  our 
own  honour  for  it,  then  I  cannot  find  the 
footfteps  of  moderation.  I  fee  the  principle 
and  paiiion  of  ambition,  with  all  its  cha- 
radters  and  diftindive  marks.  I  fee  it  trea- 
cherous to  others,  confident  of  itfelf,  fpecu- 
ktive  and  daring.  1  fee  it  traffic  the  wel- 
fare and  happinefs  of  mankind  for  its  own 
fecurity  and  advantage  ;  I  fee  it  falfe  and  hy- 
pocritical, pretending  moderation,  and  co- 
vering its  crime  with  the  threadbare  mantle 
of  neceffity.  Neceflity!  Moderation!  What? 
When  fortune  puts  every  thing  into  your 
hand,  and  makes  you  arbiters  of  the  world, 
to  fet  your  colofTal  feet  upon  the  promontory 
of  Africa  and  the  Archipelago  of  America, 
inftead  of  holding  the  fcales  in  the  centre 
of  Europe,  and  comprefling  her  with  your 
weight  ?  To  prefer  your  own  lordid  in- 
tereft  and  local  politics  (I  fpeak  not  here 
of  your  miftaken  view  of  it)  to  the  ge- 
neral good,  and  the  high  office  of  difpenfing 
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it?  To  prefer  any  thing,  all  things,  to  the 
unrivalled  glory  of  reftoring  the  balance  of 
the  world,  and  being  hailed  the  general  be- 
nefador  of  mankind  ?     "     \ i-"      "• 


i} 


I  have  been  accufed  by  a  great  flaterman*, 
for  whom  I  entertain  a  profour.d  refpedl,  and 
to  whofe  politencfs  I  am  indebted,  of  en- 
tertaining ambitious  views  in  the  Weftr- 
Indies ;  I  hope  he  will  accept  of  this  apo- 
logy. — We  are  athbitious  only  of  the  general 
good,  and  careful  only  of  our  own  fecurity. 
Whenever  the  ancient  lawful  government 
ihall  be  reftored  in  his  country,  we  trufl 
the  public  law  of  Europe,  and  the  com- 
mon principles  of  equity  and  juflice  will 
be  reftored  along  with  it :  we  will  take 
any  engagement,  in  the  face  of  heaven 
and  of  mankind,  to  reftore  every  thing  to 
every  lafVvful  government  of  Europe  which 
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we  may  retain  from  their  feveral  ufurpsrs; 
whenever    the    ftatcs     of  Europe    iliall    be 
emancipatLd  from    the   yoke   of  republican 
France,    we    will    render   every   thing    that 
belonged   to  them  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war ;    to  Spain  as  well  as  to  Holland,    the 
conftrained   and    (hdckhd    allies    of  the  re- 
public.    This  is  the  fpirit  of  all  our  decla- 
rations and  manifeftos  ^'' ;   that  we  will   not 
ufurp  from  the  lawful  monarchy  of  France 
reltored ;    not   that  we    will   not   provide   a 
defence  for  ourfclves,    or   an  indemnity  for 
Europe,    acyainft    the   dominion   of   revolu- 
tionary  France,  or  againfl  the  contagion  of 
the  principles  which,  flowing  out  of  France, 
have   corrupted  fo  great  a  part  of  it,   and 
endangered,  in   fo  particular  a  manner,  our 
colonies    in    the   Weft    indies. — We   have 
taken    no    engagement    not    to    refift    the 
arms,  or  diminilh  the  power  of  the  ufurp- 
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ing  republic,  by  our  own  relative  aggran- 
dizement ;  but,  even  in  this  article,  vvc 
cannot  be  fufptdied  of  ambition,  who  will 
hold  the  whole  of  our  acquirement,  but  as 
a  pawn  and  pledge  for  the  emancipation  of 
Europe,  and  rcftore  the  flatus  quo  before  the; 
war,  even  to  the  republic.  What  I  have  faid, 
therefore,  of  the  identity  of  government  in 
the  Weft- Indies*,  can  be  regarded  only  with 
national,  or  rather  republican  prejudice,  as  a 
difmemberment  of  France.  For  the  reft  I 
have  delivered  only  my  own  fentiments,  and, 
if,  againft  my  hope,  M.  de  Calonne  fliould 
perfift  in  his  opinion  of  them,  he  muft 
at  leaft  give  the  king's  miniCers  credit  for 
their  moderation,  which  1  confefs  is  very 
different  from  mine  both  in  nature  and  de- 
gree,     ,  ;  ^' 
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The  circumftances  of  Europe  have  charg- 
ed  in   fo   material   a    manner   fince   I   ha- 
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zarded  that  opinion ;  and  it  is  now  become 
fo  clear  from  the  fucceflive  pacifications 
which  fo  many  powers  have  made  with 
the  uiurpcrs  of  France,  that  the  fate  of  that 
empire  will  be  abandoned  to  its  own  ftrug- 
glcs,  that  I  confider  the  whole  public  for- 
tune as  in  fufpenfe  and  abeyance.  It  ap- 
pcius  to  me  premature  in  the  prefent  phy- 
fical  and  moral  fituation  of  Europe  to  at- 
tempt a  final  fettlement,  and  fpecific  ad- 
juftment  of  the  difputes  and  pretenfions 
that  diftra(5t  us.  Conquefts  and  revolu- 
tions deface  the  natural  and  the  moral  or- 
der:  Reciprocally  nourishing  and  ilrength- 
ening  each  other,  they  prefent  two  diftindl 
but  allied  obftacles  to  peace,  which,  I  con- 
fefs,  I  think  it  impofUble  to  throw  down, 
or  to  over-leap  at  the  fame  moment. — 
From  the  principles  of  France  I  have  long 
ceafcd  to  apprehend  any  thing  for  foreign 
rations,  excepting  in  the  cafe  of  her  being 
able  to  make  a  vidorious  peace  j  the  power 
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and  the  popularity  they  would  gain  by  that 
event,  would  alone  render  them  dangerous, 
and  be  able  to  propagate  them,  in  fpite  of 
her  own  example  and  renunciation  *.  Her 
own  repeal  and  execration  of  them,  together 
with  a  juft  and  equitable  peace,  would  be 
the  falvation  of  Europe.  But  her  crimes  and 
her  fufFerings  might  be  effaced  and  forgotten 
amidft  the  fplendor  of  her  arnib  and  fuc- 
celTcs.  She  could  not  long  maintain  her  in- 
fluence in  the  countries  ihe  revolutionized, 
unlefs  (he  maintained  the  dregs  and  rcfufe 
of  thefe  communities  in  the  power  they 
ufurped.  Thefe  men  would  always  look  to 
France,  becaufe,  if  the  protedion  of  France 
were  withdrawn  from  them,  they  would  in- 
ftantly  become  amenable  to  the  laws  of  their 
country  which  they  had  violated  and  betrayed. 
Jn  fpite,  therefore  of  her  own  amelioration 
and  return  towards  moderation,  France  would 
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of  ncceflity  encourage  jacobinifm  in  the  new 
republics,  becaufe  jacobinifm  would  be  the 
only  bond  of  their  dependence  upon  her. 
Every  ;vcll-governed  republic,  every  virtuous 
conimonvv^ealth  of  any  name  or  form,  would 
have  as  much  to  dread  from  thefe  principles, 
and  would  confequently  be  as  naturally  hoftile 
to  France,  as  any  monarchy,  mixed,  or  even 
abfclute  *.  Europe,  at  the  conclufion  of 
fuch  a  peace,  would  remain  in  a  ftate  of 
of  civil  war  ;  in  vi^hich  the  revolted  and  the 
confpiring  throughout  all  her  lerritory,  and 
in  all  her  flates,  would  lean  upon  France,  or 
look  towards  her.  The  principles  therefore, 
of  France,  which,  without  her  aggrandize- 
ment, as  it  fcemed  to  me,  would  be  extin- 
guiQied  at  the  peace,  it  is  evident  to  all  the 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  free  and  fraternal  arm  of 
the  republic  has  ex.tcrdcd  the  biclliiigs  of  revolution  only 
to  republics.  The  conquered  dcfpots  of  Turin  and 
Madrid  are  maintained  in  their  tyrannies,  while  the  free 
.  citizens  of  Switzerland,  Holland,  Genoa,  Brabant,  &c. 
are  all  revolutionized. 
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wcrli,  will  acquire  additional  force  and  vi- 
gour :...  jwi  a  peace,  admitting  her  aggrandize- 
ment. The  juft  obflacles,  therefore,  to 
peace  are  double;  firft,  the  phyfical  vari- 
ation and  inequality  of  the  territory  of  Europe, 
and  fecondly,  its  moral  pofition.  The  ufur- 
pations  of  France  are  the  lirft  difficulty,  the 
civil  war  in  Europe,  the  fccond.  If  you 
could  replace  the  antient  limits  of  its  flates, 
the  moral  order  would  be  replaced  of  courfe, 
and  without  effort  or  ftipulation ;  it  would 
follow  naturally,  from  the  fmiple  experience 
of  the  mifchief  and  mifery  which  have  flowed 
from  our  deviation  from  it;  from  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  new  principles  which  have  been 
reduced  to  pradice ;  and  from  the  repentance 
and  abjuration  of  them  by  France  herfclf. 
But  to  imagine  that  you  can  reftore  the  moral 
good,  while  you  admit  the  natural  evil,  is 
foolifli  and  abfurd.  To  think  that  you  can 
bring  back  virtue,  by  acknowledging  crime, 
and  confentinsr  to  the  rewards  of  crime ;  that 
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you  can  rcinftate  order  by  recognizing  anarchy 
and  revolution,  and  ufurpation,  on  every 
fide,  on  the  Scheldt,  on  the  Rhine,  on  the 
Adige,  on  the  Tiber — that  you  can  cfta- 
blifh  property,  by  agreeing  to  plunder  and 
robbery,  or  maintain  whatever  may  be .  yet 
untouched  in  Europe,  by  betraying  or  divid- 
ing whatever  has  been  contended  for;  can  be 
the  madnefs  of  thofe  only  whom  heaven  is 
preparing  to  deftroy. 

The  prefent  moment  and  circumftances, 
therefore,  are  inaufpicious  and  unfit  for  peace; 
and  it  is  either  weak  or  perfidious  to  invoke 
it.  Look  at  the  (late  of  all  thofe  countries 
which  have  purchafed  peace,  and  fee  if  there 
be  any  thing  there  to  envy  or  approve  ?  throw 
your  eyes  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  fay, 
if  war  be  not  the  natural  flate  and  order  for 
all  thofe  nations  who  will  defend  their  con- 
fUtutions^  their  inde^^cndcnce  and  their  pro- 
perty ?  If  you  will  pull  down  the  throne,  dK. 
%  altars. 
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akars,  and  the  laws,  and  confent  to  abandon 
the  care  and  government  of  the  country  to 
whatever  is  bafe,  and  corrupt,  and  treacherous 
amongft  us,  I  think  you  may  have  peace,-^ 
France  afks  this  before  all  other  terms ;  this 
is  her  fird  and  true  preliminary  i  inftitute  a 
government  which  I  (hall  govern,  and  a  con- 
ftitution  in  which  I  will  daily  interfere  and 
interpret  for  you  j  let  felons  rule  you  whom 
I  fhall  rule,  and  who  will  lean  upon  me  for  im- 
punity^  who  will  confifcate  and  forfeit  every 
thing  for  my  exchequer,  and  put  your  fleets 
and  armies  under  my  command  and  inftruc- 
tionsj  change  your  parliament  for  a  club, 
and  your  king  for  a  direftory,  and  your  re- 
ligion for  fchools  of  atheifm,  and  I  will  no 
longer  dread  you  j  be  fa6lious ;  be  criminal ; 
be  bloody;  be  licentious;  be  idle;  be  poor; 
and  then  I  will  dare  to  truft  to  you.  Is  not 
this  the  language  fhe  has  held  ?  Is  it  not 
the  law  (he  has  given  ?  Is  it  not  the  pradice 
Hic  has  enforced  wherever  fl^  has  granted 
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peace  ^  And  is  not  war  then  the  right  and 
natural  ftate  of  our  nation  in  particular,  whofc 
wealth  and  conflitution,  vvhofe  induftry  and 
morals,  (he  is  refolved  to  corrupt  and  deftroy? 
She  thinks  theie  is  no  peace  between  right  and 
wrong,    between  laws  and   murderers,    be- 
tween juftice  and  ufurpation ;  and  until  our 
government  (hall  become  like  hers,  (he  will 
never  truft  it.     War  then  is  our  ftatc,  our 
true  and  wile  pofition,   and  economy  alone  can 
enable  us  to  hold  it ;  an  enemy  like  ours,  is 
to  be  tired  and  difappointed  ;  the  rapidity  of 
his  motion  keeps  him  from  his  fall;  he  fpins 
but  cannot  ftand;  fufpend  the  fcourgc  and  he 
lies  upon  ihc  earth, 

War  then  ought  to  be  incorporated  into 
our  fyftem,  and  the  whole  of  our  conquefts 
ought  to  be  made  fubfcrvient  to  the  conduit 
and  economy  of  the  war.  The  expenccs 
which  we  bear,  and  wliich  are  in  truth  too 
heavy  to  be  borne,  mufl  be  reduced  by  a  flri<fl 
...,.,.-  fyllem 
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fyftem  of  economy ;  by  facrifices  to  the  ftate^ 
particularly  from  thofe  who  enjoy  honour! 
and  emoluments  from  the  ftate,  and  who  muft 
ceafe    to   perplex   themfelves  and  infult  the 
public,  by  difputing  the  public  right  to  con- 
traft  its  own  profufe  liberality.     Upon  thefe 
points  I  (hall  fpeak  more  plainly  in  another 
place;  what  I  aim  at  here,  is  to  perfuade 
the  people  to  confider  their  fituation  with  a 
firm  and  patient  fpirit,  and  to  look  at:  war  as 
the  very  reverfe  of  evil,  fo  long  as  the  enemy 
ihall  leave  them  no  alternative  of  a  jufl  and 
honourable  peace.     The  time,  I  doubt  not» 
is  at  hand,  when  peace  will  court  us,  and 
when  we  may  fafely  meet  her.     I  do  not,  for 
one,  defpair  of  the  public  fortune ;  the  reign 
of  wickednefs  was  never  long;  but  fuppofmg 
it  eternal,  would  not  a  ftate  of  war  with  it 
become  eternal  alfo  ?  Let  us  accuftom  our 
eye  to  our  ftation ;  let  us  dare  to  tell  our  own 
hearts  there  is  as  yet  no  profpedl  nor  over- 
ture of  peace ;  that  tlie  ilate  of  the  world 
u     '  forbids 
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forbids  it ;  that  to  defend  our  country  is  our 
poft,  and  that  our  fathers  have  acquitted 
themfeives  for  us  of  more  than  is  required 
of  us  for  our  children. 


.With  thefe  fentimente  in  the  people,  and 
with  the  example  and  the  facrifices  they  have 
a  right  to  look  for  from  thofe  who  hold  the 
iiril  and  moft  ofknfible  ftations  in  the  coun- 
try, there  will  remain  no  real  danger  from 
the  madnefs  of  the  enemy,  though  doubt- 
lefs  much  inconvenience,  hardfhips,  and  un- 
happtnefs;  and  whenever,  from  exhauflure 
and  debility  he  flidl  wi(h  for  peace,  there 
lytU  be  little  difHculty  in  the  conditbns  of  it. 
The  ^te  before  the  war,  or  the  flate  after 
it,  are  the  fole  alternatives  of  a  real,  folid, 
and  permanent  pacification.  The  iirfl  is  the 
peace  of  iuflice  and  humanity,  the  other,  of 
political  violence  and  wrong.  There  is  in 
both,  perhaps,  apparent  fafcty,  and  what  the 
world  regards  as  glory:  in  the  firA  only,  true 
,      ''  ^  wifdom 
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wirdom  and  true  honour.    As  long  as  the  war 
continues,  I  can  fee  no  reafon  for  declining, 
or  difowning  that  objedt,  however  difficult,  in- 
diflinift,  or  fpeculative  its  attainment  nnay  be- 
come.    I  fee  many  for  keeping  in  it  view  and' 
remembrance.     When  peace    fhall  prefent 
herfelf  in  her  own  real  form,  it  will  be  tim& 
enough  to  difcufs  equivalents  and  compenfa- 
tions  i  but  as  long  as  fhe  is  only  a  name  and 
a  mafk,  as  long  as  (he  is  regarded*  by  the- 
enemy  as  his  danger  and  his  ruin,  it  cannot 
be  unwife  to  keep  alive  the  memory  and  thct 
profpedt  of  the  antient  order  of  things,  and' 
of  its  renovation.     The  power  of  the  enemy 
is  neither  bafed  nor  rooted,  unlels  we  make 
it  fo  by  an  unjuft  and  dangerous  peace.     His 
projects  cannot  all  profper,  nor  profpcr  al- 
ways :  he  cannot  be  fuccefsful  e'  cry  where ; 
and  he  cannot  fail  in  any  place  wuhout  fail-  , 
ing  every  where;   nor   fail   for  a   moment 
without  failing  for  ever.     The  ball  of  wick- 
cdncfs  unravels  as  it  falls.     Whatever  is  right, 
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and  wife,  and  virtuous,  grows  flrong  znd 
clear,  and  firm  by  duration.  Time  is  the 
enemy  of  every  falfe  and  vicious  fyftem,  and 
the  fole  enemy  that  it  is  necelTary  to  oppofe 
to  them.  That  we  may  make  the  right  ufc 
of  this  fincere  and  faithful  ally,  is  the  beft 
prayer  I  can  make,  and  the  beft  advice  I  can 
offer  to  the  country  ;  and  as  the  fole  means 
that  occur  to  me  of  rendering  that  advice 
practical,  and  finally  triumphant,  I  prcfume 
to  recommend  and  provoke  in  the  highcil 
places,  explicit  counfels  and  generous  re- 
folves,  a  great  example,  and  a  flrid  economy. 
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